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Foreword 


Tuis volume of history is part of Bloomfield’s 1962 sesquicentennial celebration. For the hun- 
dreds of townspeople who united to make the year memorable, it will be a treasured souvenir. 
For children in the schools and citizens of tomorrow it will furnish interesting and useful 
information about the development of our town. 


Several times in the past, histories of Bloomfield have been published. They have pointed 
out that the first settlers in what is now Bloomfield were chiefly English and Dutch. The 
former were Puritan families, who were part of the Newark community established in 1666, 
which then included all the Bloomfield area; and the latter, people who came in from the 
Bergen County settlements to the north. This sesquicentennial publication aims to reflect the 
events of only the past one hundred fifty years. ‘There is strong hope for another comprehensive 
and definitive town history in our time from the pen of Herbert A. Fisher, Jr., who, more than 
any other individual, knows the Bloomfield story, and who made immeasurably valuable contribu- 
tions to the sesquicentennial observance. 


_The narrative of Rachel Diamond is very different from those historical works of the past 
or future. A newcomer to Bloomfield, Mrs. Diamond has gleaned her information from personal 
interviews, books, and newspaper files. Viewing the town thus from the vantage point of 1962 
she has seen a kaleidoscope of people and events. She has not sought to be a philosophical 
historian, but the reporter of a moving panorama. Mrs. Diamond has taken her pattern largely 
from the year-end review which pleases us in local newspapers. Fragments of news fit together 
to give readers a sense of the year that has gone. Similarly, at the end of 150 years, Mrs. Diamond 
has brought us the “‘stuff of history.” 


World wars are there, the great industrial changes, the dramatic developments of transporta- 
tion; but the picture includes also sandlot baseball, sodas at the drugstore and horseradish 
farms. The spotlight is turned on many people—some known only to a small circle of friends; 
others, outstanding characters recognized throughout the community. Together these events— 
dramatic or commonplace, these men and women—known and unknown, made Bloomfield 
through its 150 years. This story includes all of Bloomfield. We all may identify ourselves 
with the record, for, great and small, we all have our representatives there. 


The Sesquicentennial Publications Committee is very grateful to Mrs. Diamond for the 
competent work she has done in preparing this new story of Bloomfield and for her generous 
contribution of the pen and ink sketches and maps which add so much to the attractiveness 
of the printed pages. 


MILDRED F. STONE, 
August, 1963 


Opposite: The Armillary, a gift from Bloomfield 
public and parochial school children to the town. 
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ONE HUNDRED FIFTY YEARS AROUND THE GREEN 


PART ONE 
The First Hundred Years are the Hardest 


HE enthusiasm that hit the town of Bloomfield early in 1961, in anticipation of its 
sesquicentennial year of celebration, swept 52,000 people on a wave of events that chal- 
lenged the leadership, skill, and imagination of hundreds of men and women. Some had 
lived in Bloomfield all their lives; others were newcomers, equally enthusiastic, equally dedi- 
cated. All contributed ideas and hard work to make the year a memorable one, and the two hun- 
dred ninety-seven-year-old State of New Jersey turned its eyes on one of its oldest communities 
and watched. 


The banners and flags are down now, and the confetti has been swept away. Bloomfield 
can review with pride the calendar of events in 1962. What remains is faith in its future, a 
silent pledge to those who made history in 1812. 


Let’s leave the twentieth century for a short while. Leave its jangling telephone, the traf- 
fic roar, the whistling rockets, and step into the past. Let’s see again the people and times of our 
own choosing, for in retrospect they become more meaningful. 


We will rush back past the tragic Civil War years, the feverish Gold Rush days, and ease 
gently into the year 1812. Let’s pause and look at Bloomfield as it was then. No hard macadam 
here, just dirt lanes once worn and widened by the weight of Indians. Dust stirred by the car- 
riages coated the leaves of the red oak trees. ‘The Common, now known as the Green, was a spa- 
cious level of grass circled by a post and rail fence. This property, once used as a pasture, 
had been purchased in 1797 from Deacon Joseph Davis for something less than the two hundred 
dollars which was asked. Since that time the grass had been trampled by the roughshod feet of 
military troops. 


fA 


Bloomfield, in 1812, was an area of 20.52 square miles. It contained the territory now 
comprising Montclair, Glen Ridge, Franklin (now Nutley), Belleville, and part of the Woodside 
and Forest Hill section of Newark. The settlement was cradled in a valley created by the Hack- 
ensack and Passaic Rivers on the east, and First Mountain of the Watchung Range on the west. 
Homes were built mostly along one long road which extended as far as Stone House Plains 
(Brookdale). Another road led to West Bloomfield (Montclair) via the present Park Avenue. 
Samuel Ward’s Lane (Washington Street) ran westward until it reached Valley Road in Orange. 
The Newark-Pompton Turnpike, opened in 1806, was an important stage coach route linking 
Bloomfield with Newark and Philadelphia. The Newark Road (Franklin Street) connected 
Bloomfield with docks along the Passaic. Wagons from the Morris and Sussex County mines used 
this road to transport iron ore to the Watsesson Docks at the foot of Montgomery Street. New- 
town Road (Belleville Avenue) ran along the Third River. 


Samuel Ward, architect of the uncompleted Presbyterian Church, stood in the April chill 
discussing the progress of the building with his boss mason, Aury King. Even though the settlers 
gathered here for prayer meetings, there was still a great deal to 
be done. The new minister, the Reverend Cyrus Gildersleeve, 
paused on his way to Elder Moses Dodd’s house to exchange greet- 
ings with the men. 


“May God speed your work, Brother King. Are you making 
progress?” 


King shifted his weight from the leg that had been injured in 
the Revolution, and thoughtfully puffed on his pipe. 





“Permanent floors have yet to be laid. I reckon it will be 
some time before the steeple will be built. I told Isaac Ball we have need of more stones from 
the quarry. He said he’s been sending large shipments to Philadelphia, and will supply us with 
what he can.” 


“A fine man, Isaac. His gift of five acres for a burying ground on the Cranetown Road is 
commendable.” 


Samuel Ward picked up a handful of earth and and let it fall through his fingers. 


‘“‘Now that the Township is organized, this good soil will attract others to settle here.” He 
extended an arm to the south. “There are four, five houses within sight of us now. In years to 
come, there will be many more.” 


The three men stood silent, closely united in thought. They saw the log schoolhouse, 
looking like an old sentry box, which stood at the edge of the Green. Jacob Ward’s tavern 
hugged the lane opposite Bloomfield Academy. ‘Through the early-budding trees could be seen 
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part of the Joseph Davis house, on the road to Newark, and the Samuel Ward farm a short 
distance away. Deacon Isaac Dodd’s house stood on the west side of the Green. This was 
used as a “noon house” where worshippers ate and refreshed themselves. 


Samuel Ward’s prophecy gradually became a reality. Horizons began to widen. Because of 
the improved construction of coaches, stage travel became more comfortable. Plank roads, 
covered with a thin layer of gravel, felt the thundering weight of carriages as drivers strained 
for speed. A toll of a cent a mile for each horse was collected at toll gates approximately twelve 
miles apart. At the inns along the road a driver could arrange for fresh horses over a five-cent 
glass of whiskey. The fare from Morristown to Paulus Hook (Jersey City) was fifty cents, and 
from there the traveller could go by steam ferry to New York. 


Rumblings of new trouble with England seemed far away. Elizabeth Interest, thirty-eight- 
year-old wife of Moses Sigler, was kept busy caring for her large family in their stone house on 
the road to Paterson. The house huddled close to the ground with its back to the northwest 
winds. There was no glass in the windows, only oiled paper with curtains made of skins. In order 
to save candles, families retired early and were up at dawn. The 
Sigler sons learned how to care for the precious animals and farm 
tools. They were gentle with the horses, and remembered in 
frosty weather to pour hot water on the bit before harnessing, 
lest it tear the animal’s tongue. Elizabeth taught her daughters how 
to cook samp porridge, make soap, and spin. They wore dresses 
of bleached linen. 


The itinerant shoemaker, who came to spend a few days with 
them, brought news of their neighbors, the Van Giesens, the 
Cockefairs, and the Cuemans. He told of the disagreement over 
church policy at the First Presbyterian Church, which had driven fifty-nine members to join 
the Caldwell parish. Those who remained looked to Deacon Ephraim Morris for leadership, 
for he was the one who had appeared before the Presbytery in New York in 1794 to request that 
authority be granted for the organization of a church in Bloomfield. Ephraim’s wisdom in 
dealing with this situation had set a pattern of tolerance, and the parish had weathered its first 
crisis. 





The Sigler family attended prayer meetings in the Dutch Reformed Church in the Stone 
House Plains area. This small building had been erected in 1802 on land given by David Gar- 
rabrant. It had no bell or tower. Garrabrant’s house nearby was used as a noon house, and later 
became Midway Tavern where stages stopped when travelling the Paterson Road. 

The men of Bloomfield found little time for leisure. The Morris grist and saw mills had 
been in existence for a century, and now more mills were springing up along the Second and 
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Third Rivers. Wheelrights and blacksmiths were kept busy repairing wagons and shoeing the 
horses. 


At the political fire, a kettle of trouble was brewing between England and America, but 
Bloomfield had not as yet tasted the bitter juices of apprehension. Young Caleb Dodd Baldwin 
remembered when his starched shirt had wilted with fear at the sight of British troops marching 
up Newtown Road during the Revolution. But that seemed a long time ago. Now he was a man, 
and would enlist if necessary. Timothy Ward and Abraham Cadmus had already signed up. 


Four days after the township of Bloomfield was formed, the fifty-seven-year-old Governor 
Joseph Bloomfield had issued a proclamation calling upon 5,000 state troops to mobilize. He 
then relinquished his office when President Madison appointed him Brigadier General of 
regulars in the United States Army, commanding the third military district with headquarters 
in New York. The settlers in Bloomfield felt a great loyalty to him because their township had 
been named for him. War with England was declared on June 18, 1812. 


As need for army shoes became urgent, the shoe business in Bloomfield increased. Hides of 
oxen and cows were taken to one of the tanners in Newark, then returned to Bloomfield shoe- 
makers who worked long hours at their craft. The finished boots were then sent by wagon to 
Philadelphia. 


On August 24, 1814, the British captured and burned Washington, a national humilia- 
tion. This prompted the enlistment of many Bloomfield men. Some did not return. Due to slow 
communications, news of the treaty the United States signed with Britain in Ghent, Belgium, 
came after Jackson’s spectacular victory at New Orleans on January 8, 1815. 


Population in Bloomfield began to increase. Up to this time mail was left at the stage 
coach office on the Turnpike, but in 1816 a post office on Washington Street was opened, and 
Joseph B. Dodd was appointed by President James Madison as the first Bloomfield postmaster. 
Envelopes were not in use as yet; letters were sealed with wax. Mail travelled great distances 
because of the scattered population. In 1821, Missouri became the 
first state west of the Mississippi to be admitted to the Union. Some 
adventurers were answering the call to go west. But Bloomfield, 
too, had a great deal to offer its youth. 


In 1830, after an apprenticeship in Orange, David Oakes 
built a woolen mill on the Third River for the purpose of manu- 
facturing yarn and cloth. The wool supply came from sheep raised 
nearby. This enterprising, twenty-year-old man engaged the finest 
weavers he could find, and merchants soon clamored for _ his 
product. 
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Bloomfield once included areas now known as Montclair, Glen 
Ridge, Nutley and Belleville. Dates of separation are shown on map, 
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There were now six grist mills, two cotton factories, five saw mills, four copper mills, three 
paper mills, one paint mill, two calico print works, three woolen mills, several shoe factories, 
and seventeen merchants, in Bloomfield. 


The next year, the Morris Canal and Banking Company completed the construction of a 
canal from a point near Easton, Pennsylvania, on the Delaware River, to Newark on the Passaic 
River. Many Bloomfield men were involved in this project. Ephraim Morris and Ira Dodd 
designed the first inclined plane. Ira and Caleb Dodd Baldwin, who had returned from the War 
of 1812, constructed the mechanical parts for the canal. This one hundred and seventy-three 
mile waterway sliced through Bloomfield, bringing coal from Pennsylvania and opening up 
new trade possibilities. Ephraim Morris built a packet boat which made daily trips between 
Newark and Passaic. The fare from Newark to Bloomfield was twenty-five cents. 


Because of the new canal, business at the Harrison saw mill on Third River increased. 
Mahogany logs from Santo Domingo were trucked to the mill from ships along the Passaic 
River. After processing, the finished wood was then shipped to - 
cabinet makers in New York. The Baldwin Paper Company was the 
third machine-made paper mill in America at this time, and was MORRIS CANAL 
employing more than twenty-five people. All equipment came from Daily Trips by Pocket 


France. NEW. ARK 





The post and rail fence around the Green was gone now. TO 
Zophar Baldwin Dodd, who dearly loved Bloomfield, planted some PATERSON 
elms there. From his tailor shop nearby, he could watch their growth | 50 CENT Be 





through the wavy panes of glass in his tiny windows. The towns- 
people respected his workmanship and relied upon his knowledge 
of style and materials. Even though wool prices were high, he was kept busy. Men now wore 
long coats with shawl collars. Ladies wore curls and swirled in voluminous skirts stiffened with 
horsehair. 











In 1832, the township had two hundred and six householders and eighty-two single men. 
Justified by the increased population, the township’s first newspaper, The Bloomfield Citizen, 
was established in 1833. This replaced the news that had been carried from door to door by 
itinerant peddlers. It may not have been as lively, but its accuracy was never doubted. 


Slaves were no longer a part of Bloomfield households. The townspeople played an 
important role in the success of the Underground Railroad. The “trains” of slaves usually 
travelled at night, resting by day in barns and cellars. One route to freedom was by way of 
Phillipsburg to Morristown, then over the Cranetown road to Newark. 


On a peaceful Sunday morning in May, 1836, people were aroused by shouts of “Fire!” 
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down at the Oakes Cassimere Manufactury. In spite of heroic efforts, the building, machinery, 
and stock were destroyed. But with the financial assistance of several friends, David Oakes 
immediately rebuilt, and installed improved carding machines and power looms. 


Belleville separated from Bloomfield in 1839, just when the country was recovering from 
a financial depression. Even though the township’s population was cut in half by this separation, 
its vitality did not suffer. Bloomfield’s industries put out the welcome mat for people of all 
nationalities. Immigrants from Poland, Germany, and Italy, came to work in the factories and 
fields. Children and grandchildren of the early settlers joined the newcomers in the school 
room. In 1849, when Bloomfield established its free public school, it was among the first in the 
State. On Beach Street, Charles M. Davis conducted a boarding school for boys and girls. 
Madame Cooke’s School for Girls on Broad Street, facing the Green, had been in existence for 
several years. But the growing efficiency of the public school system made it difficult for private 
schools to flourish. 


In 1849, thirteen-year-old Edward Heckel arrived from Europe on the maiden voyage of 
the first propeller-driven steamer. Instead of going west to try his luck in the gold rush, he 
came to Bloomfield and later established a meat market at 551 Bloomfield Avenue. 


Railroads were now beginning to stretch across New Jersey. The Morris and Essex Rail- 
road touched the edge of Bloomfield, but the first Iron Horse that nudged its steel fingers into 
the heart of the township was the Newark and Bloomfield Railroad, chartered on March 26, 
1852. Dr. Joseph Davis, its first president, turned over the first spade of dirt which began 
construction at a point near Clark Street. 


Edward Quinn, however, still considered horses a reliable means of transportation. This 
honest, hardworking Irishman set up a blacksmith shop on Bloomfield Avenue, not far from 
Race Street, with a modest home in the rear. Before Sacred Heart Church was erected, he walked 
to West Bloomfield (Montclair) every Sunday. Edward F. O’Neil 
had a blacksmith shop near Orange Street. In his later years, he 
had a young apprentice, Kenneth Lynch, who was to serve Bloom- 
filed in a spectacular way in its sesquicentennial year. Newton 
Baldwin’s large wagon factory at 662 Bloomfield Avenue turned 
out a “‘prairie schooner” a day. It also made sleighs which whisked 
hardy folks to the Morris Canal or Oakes Pond for skating. 


Bloomfield townspeople, accustomed to long winters, wel- 
comed the chance to use their skates. Oakes Pond was preferred 
by most. The dam kept it full of water to a point beyond New 
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Street. When the ice was pronounced safe enough by one of the Oakes sons, the pond became 
a busy, colorful scene. Everyone had skates, even the little ones with wobbly ankles. The canal 
looked like a Dutch travel poster. David Oakes, grandson of the first David, occasionally skated 
the six miles to Paterson, blowing his breath before him in the sharp, clean air. Davey’s 
Pond froze earlier than Oakes Pond, but it was smaller and became darker and colder in the 
afternoon, due to the fringe of trees that hugged the shore. 


In the presidential election of 1860, Bloomfield Republicans erected a huge wigwam in 
the Center as campaign headquarters for Lincoln. On election eve, a lighted candle appeared 
in every window of the homes facing the Green. After his election, 
Lincoln passed through Newark on his way to the White House. 
The new President appointed Horace Dodd as Bloomfield post- 
master at 29 Broad Street where Dodd carried on a shoe business. 


On New Year’s Eve, 1861, people everywhere were discussing 
the intolerable Southern rebellion. Southern states were taking 
over all national property in the South. Southern senators and 
congressmen were withdrawing from Washington. When South- 
erners fired upon the United States flag, the North was stirred 
to action. Around Bloomfield fireplaces men gathered, their whisk- 





ered faces grave. Many left to serve the Union when the 26th New Jersey Volunteer Infantry 
was organized in Newark on September 3, 1862. Henry and Nathan Russell, George Krutcher, 
Theodore Moore, and George Pancoast were among them. Those who remained in Bloomfield 
worked feverishly in the mills. Because of the fine quality of its wool, the Oakes Mill, now 
carried on by David and son Thomas, was chosen to equip the Union forces with blankets and 
material for uniforms. The saddlery shop of William J. Aschenbach, at 270 Bloomfield Avenue, 
supplied the government with considerable material for the cavalry. 


One tragedy which occurred at home was the collapse of the wooden railroad bridge 
over Clark Street on February 8, 1866, spilling two cars and the engine. Several people were 
injured. Herbert H. Biddulph, who lived in a white house on the Newark-Pompton Turn- 
pike, hurried to the scene and sketched the disaster in pencil. From this sketch, young 
Frederick Ballard Williams, local artist, made a black and white drawing which was repro- 
duced in the local paper. The original drawing is on file at the Glen Ridge Trust Company. 
Mr. Biddulph’s little house still stands on what is now Bloomfield Avenue. 


After the war, men returned to the serenity of Bloomfield anxious to settle down. Building 
lots were in demand, and builders put up fashionable houses with gingerbread trim. Some had 
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mansard roofs like the one at 14 Elm Street. The ‘Theodore Ward 
house at 41 Park Place later won the admiration of the Society of 
Architectural Historians. Wooded areas, eagerly investigated by 
realtors, soon felt the axe of progress, but the isolated Stone House 
Plains area was saved because of the steep hills. 


The need for more direct and frequent travel prompted the 
organization of the Newark, Bloomfield, and Montclair Horse Car 
Railroad which was completed in 1868. The tracks ended at Lib- 
erty Street where commuters could purchase tickets in a private 





home owned by a Mr. Bennett. The railway generously offered 
free transportation on its opening day, and young James Crisp stayed away from classes at Miss 
Williamson’s private school that day to enjoy the exciting trips to Newark and back. 


After a disagreement in 1868 concerning the Newark and Bloomfield Railroad, Mont- 
clair chose to become a separate town, taking nearly 3,000 from the population of Bloomfield. 
Woodside followed suit three years later, rejoining Newark. 


Warren Baldwin, who was born the year Bloomfield received its township charter, was 
becoming accustomed to his job as the first president of the Bloomfield Savings Institution 
in 1871. Children he had seen playing on the Green just a few years ago were now business 
men with families. There was Henry Dodd, a clerk in Frame & 





Pierson’s general store. His customers were announced by the 
tinkling bell over the door. The Heckel boys were realizing a 





profit in their meat market, even though their beef was only 14¢ 








a pound. The Colfax country store, on the northwest corner of 
Broad Street and Belleville Avenue, was the place to get jaw- ff 
breakers, two for a penny. Some preferred the twisted spirals of fig 
chocolate with a flaky cream filling. This store attracted children, !!M 
dogs, and gentlemen of leisure who had the time and had earned 





the privilege of discussing Grant’s policies around the pot-bellied 
stove. William Colfax, a generous man, looked the other way 
when little fingers snatched his crackers. His sleeves were held up by purple elastic bands. His 
ample front was covered by a white apron. More than likely the pencil he was always looking 
for was cradled over one ear. 


The two Colfax children, Jessie and Noble, later played ‘“‘Cross the Liner” on the Green 
with young Addison Roubaud, using as goal posts the two great elms which had been planted 
in 1830 by Thomas Collins on the east side of Broad Street. 
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When knees were scraped, children were sent to Dr. John Scherff’s drug store at Glen- 
wood Avenue and Washington Street for salve to soothe their cuts. Good remedies for ruffled 
feelings were the three popular funny papers, Puck, Judge, and Life, which were kept on the 
cover of a large wire basket that held sponges. Sodas, at this time, never knew the added 
joy of ice cream. They stood on their own merits and cost five cents a glass. With some persua- 
sion, Dr. Scherff would supply two small glasses, serving twice as many children for the same 
amount. This medicinal-smelling establishment sold no clothing or sporting goods. ‘Those items 
were found only in department stores where they belonged. 


In 1872, Bloomfield settled down to the task of building a new high school on Broad Street. 
The Bloomfield Academy property was purchased by the German Theological School of Newark. 
This institution accepted foreign-born students who wished to 
train for the ministry. The township, keeping pace with the times, 
buried a great worm of gas pipes under the streets, bringing the 
luxury of light and fuel to many homes. Street lamps were installed 
in 1873. But the town fathers were thrifty. On nights when the 
moon bathed the Green in soft light, no lamps were lt. Other civic 
improvements were suggested. Sidewalks were given the new dignity 
of boards or flagstones. And horses’ hoofs clopped on the hard sur- 
face of the newly-named Bloomfield Avenue. 





By 1873, it was decided that the increased population in the 
Stone House Plains area warranted a post office. Stone House Plains, however, was too long a 
name. For reasons not quite clear, the section became known as Brookdale. The post office was 
established in one corner of a country store, later run by two brothers, Eugene G. Day and 
‘Thomas P. Day. 


Most coal yards which supplied Bloomfield families were found along the Morris Canal; 
however, this waterway was beginning to feel the bite of railroad competition. Canal tolls and 
expenses for the transportation of coal from Pennsylvania amounted 

to approximately two cents per ton per mile. The railroad hauled 

ee it for 1.5 cents, and the effectiveness of the Morris Canal was being 
Zi questioned. In August, 1875, William B. Corby bought the coal 
business of C. W. Powers, situated on the west side of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western Railroad on Glenwood Avenue, and 
relied on more modern methods of transportation. 


Bloomfield, by 1878, needed a church to give spiritual guid- 
ance to its Catholic families and the parish of Sacred Heart was 
created. Father Joseph M. Nardiello, a friendly Italian priest 
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with black, wavy hair, was appointed. Francis O’Brien, who came to this country from Ireland 
in 1843, and his two friends, Edward Quinn, and ‘Tom Hayes, drove to Newark in a wagon and 
brought the priest to Bloomfield. Masses, at first, were held in the Bloomfield Hotel until the 
basement of the new wooden church on Bloomfield Avenue was finished. The first Parish School 
opened late in 1878 with ninety-four scholars. The fathers of some of these children were 
employed in the Peloubet Standard Organ Company which had been established in 1836 by 
Louis Chabrier Peloubet. It was located at the junction of Orange and Hill Streets, and 
employed approximately three hundred workers, the largest industrial plant in Bloomfield 
by 1882. 


Tragedy often strikes in the early hours. Addison W. Roubaud recalls a bad fire in Bloom- 
field during the winter of 1883. He was twelve years old at the time. The Essex House, a hotel 
in the Center that stretched along Broad Street, was destroyed at four in the morning as hastily- 
dressed townspeople stood in the snow and watched. Tongues of fire licked the snowy branches 
of the elms in front. The watering trough, covered with a thin layer of melting ice, hissed in 
protest as the sparks fell. The Newark Fire Department had been summoned by telegraph, but 
it arrived too late to save the property. q 


Because of this disaster, and the increase in fire insurance rates, ten miles of water mains 
were laid. Civic-minded people saw the desperate need for protection against additional fires, 
and the Bloomfield Fire Association was formed. A hook and ladder truck was ordered from 
Baltimore. While it was being built, a number of citizens constructed a house for it. ‘The Essex 
Hook and Ladder Company #1 was organized on June 27, 1883. The following November, 
the Bloomfield Hose Company #1 was added. ‘The name was later changed to Phoenix Hose 
Company #1. Members held a picnic to help pay the five hundred dollars needed for a hose 
carriage. Since the Fire Association had no funds, the uniforms, consisting of regulation fire 
hat and belt, and red shirt, were provided by members. ‘Their brass buttons nearly burst with 
pride when the new carriage arrived. Bloomfield loved a parade, and this was a good reason 
to have one. When the equipment was drawn through the streets by handsome fire horses on 
the evening of September 22, 1884, people gathered on the sidewalks and cheered. The Dal- 
matian dog, riding on the front seat, accepted his share of attention with good grace. By June 10, 
1885, some hatters and carpenters had formed the Active Hose Company #2 in the Watsessing 
section, and townspeople breathed a little easier because of this added protection. 


In 1886, the Watsessing Free Public Library was organized by Frederick H. Pilch, and 
other civic-minded citizens. Most of the books were donated. Only source of income was the 
voluntary contribution of friends. Later, when the weather was nice, a fair for the benefit of the 
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library was held. Charles C. Ferguson, editor of The Bloomfield Citizen, kept things lively with 
his auctioneering, and a good sum was raised. 


In the summer there was good swimming at the Newark Avenue canal aqueduct, affec- 
tionately known as “Aky’’. “Last one in is a rotten egg!” would clear the banks in no time. It 
was fun to watch a canal boat go through the lock on Montgomery Street. Strollers, walking 


along the towpath, often heard the sudden splash of divers who stayed submerged until they 
were assured of privacy. 


Watsessing Park, surrounded by hat factories, sometimes became flooded enough for boats, 
and this was a good time to show off one’s skill with a paddle. 


Squirrels with bulging cheeks scattered to a safe distance when the Bloomfield Cadets 
practiced shooting their Springfield rifles into Crow Hill. Howard Biddulph, Sr., a silver-haired 
gentleman who now lives at 60 Beach Street, was one of those young 
men. Stanley MacDowell, who was born in the pre-Revolutionary 
Davis House, was another. They remember the drills on the Green, 
when they used blank cartridges and paraded for the Independence 
Day crowds. 


A Bloomfield man who was to contribute a great deal to the 
literary world was born on May 30, 1886, at 290 Belleville Avenue. 
Randolph Bourne had a foot in the door to fame at an early age. 


Deformed as he was in body, he led a vigorous intellectual and 





emotional life, and was a talented musician as well as a writer. 
Van Wyck Brooks said, “I am atstonished at the manner in which, like a ball of camphor in a 
trunk, the pungent savor of the man spreads itself out over every paragraph.” Bourne was 
awarded many honors in his short life. He had the sensitiveness of a poet and the skill of a 
journalist combined with the insight of a powerful social thinker. 


There were others in Bloomfield who were gaining national recognition. Dr. Samuel Duf- 
field, pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, wrote a large volume on the history of 
hymns. His interest in the subject was kindled by his father’s popular hymn, Stand Up, Stand 
Up for Jesus. Children passing William Bradbury’s house at 343 Belleville Avenue, were accus- 
tomed to the sound of experimental notes coming from the music room. On Sundays, they often 
sang his comforting hymn, Jesus Loves Me. This they knew, even though on weekdays they 
secretly enjoyed the forbidden fruits of Mr. Bradbury’s orchard. 
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On Saturdays, however, they followed the crowd to a field at the junction of the Erie and 
Lackawanna railroads in Watsessing to watch Michael N. Higgins, Charlie M. Davis, Orrin 
Dodd, and others play baseball. The smell of cigars mingled with 
that of dust and sweat. There was pleasure in watching the hitter 
twist a toe into the dirt for a comfortable position at bat. On the 
pitcher’s mound, Higgins’ boss arm rested on his back as he checked 
the man on first. Then he leaned forward, accepted the catcher’s 
sign, wound up and delivered a curve over the plate. It was a good 
show, and the amateur experts watching were generous when the 
hat was passed. This gave them the right to question every decision. 
After he retired from active play, Michael Higgins was in great 
demand as an umpire. 





The Blizzard of ’88, which must be given the importance of capitals, took residents of 
Bloomfield completely by surprise. It began innocently enough on Sunday, March 11, as a driving 
rain. Three low atmospheric pressures met over the metropolitan area, and the result was snow, 
whipped by gale winds. The Monday morning train from Montclair picked up some brave- 
passengers, but it was abandoned at the Ampere Station because of heavy drifts. People were 
stranded. Communications had been cut off. Addison W. Roubaud struggled through the intense 
cold and biting wind to a relative’s home in Newark. Charles C. Ferguson, eager to write up 
the fury of this white giant for his paper, The Bloomfield Citizen, walked home from Newark, 
but it took him seven hours to do so. During the blizzard, the Heckel Meat Market was one 
of the few stores that stayed open, supplying the needs of townspeople. The record of this 
crippling storm has never been seriously challenged. 


In 1892, Frank L. O’Brien of Newark Avenue, started his own plumbing and heating estab- 
lishment at the age of twenty-four. One of his first jobs was to install a heating system for the 
new Sacred Heart Church, which was dedicated in October, 1892. The organ for the new 
church, made by L. C. Harrison on Orange Street, was the largest in Bloomfield at the time. 


That year, Frank Sprague, formerly an assistant to ‘Thomas Edison, built a plant in the 
Watsessing area for manufacturing a system of multiple-unit electric train controls. ‘This 
attracted more skilled workers to Bloomfield. Many of them were of Polish birth. Money jingled 
pleasantly in breadwinners’ jackets, and the dinner pails were full. 


Savings, which were not kept in the sugar bowl, or deposited in the Bloomfield Savings 
Institution or Bloomfield National Bank, were very likely spent on some of the refinements of 
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life. There were minstrels in Harris Hall, and concerts were being 
given twice a year in Old First Church by the Euterpean Orchestra. 
This was a group of local musicians such as Addison Roubaud, 
viola; Jarvis Peloubet, clarinet; Robert Dodd, base viol; Harry 
Bliss, cornet; Bill Meyer and Joseph Tryon on the violins; and 
Joseph’s wife, Gertrude Unangst Tryon, at the piano. Marshall P. 
Wilder, humorist, filled in between selections. The money was 
given to charity. 





It was a proud moment for Brookdale Baptists when their 
church was fomally incorporated on June 5, 1894. The first baptis- 
mal service was held in a nearby brook with five candidates. Property was to be given later by 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hepburn, who had a prosperous farm where the Upper Montclair Golf 
Course is now located. 


Glen Ridge, in 1895, decided to become independent of Bloomfield, and formed its own 
government as a borough on February 15. Bloomfield, in the Gay Nineties, was a typical middle- 
class town. There were some large homes such as the one on Broad Street near Bloomfield 
Avenue, belonging to Dr. Robert Gardner who had made a fortune 
in patent medicine. The mansion of ‘Thomas Oakes on Belleville 
Avenue, had a conservatory, a fountain, and formal gardens. The 
new 23-room house on the opposite side of the street had plate 
glass windows. This is where David Oakes, son of Thomas, took 
his bride later in 1910. But a large area in the Brookdale farm 
section was still worked successfully by descendants of the early 
~ settlers. Wagons, filled with precious horseradish from the carefully 
guarded Fisher farm, and muskmelons and watercress from the 
Cockefair farm, still labored at night along the gravelled Broad 
Street to the Newark Ferry and then to discriminating hotels in New York. 





Following the election of William McKinley in 1896, the township of Bloomfield gained 
national publicity when the president-elect was presented with woolen material for his inaugural 
suit from the Thomas Oakes mill. By this gracious gesture, it was suggested that the next presi- 
dent should have nothing but the best. 


The year 1899 brought the establishment of St. Valentine’s Church for Polish-speaking 
Roman Catholics. These hard-working people retained a firm devotion to Polish culture and 
brought a refreshing vitality to their chosen country. 
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At the turn of the century, ladies were dressed in Gibson girl fashions. Picture a stately 
figure in shirtwaist and long skirt which covered the top of her high-button shoes. Her hair 
was piled high in pompadour style, a parasol slanting over one shoulder. Men wore their hair 
plastered down on either side of a clean middle part; chins were choked by high collars. 


One distinguished looking Bloomfielder, Charles Warren Eaton, wore a Van Dyke beard. 
His paintings, which had won Honorable Mention at the Pan-American Exposition in Paris in 
1900, were influenced to some extent by Montclair’s famous painter, George Inness. 


When Eaton returned home from Europe he learned that on February 23, 1900, the New 
Jersey Legislature had passed an act incorporating the Town of 
Bloomfield. In spite of its 10,000 population, the town did not im- 
mediately shed its old-fashioned ways. Eighty-five year-old David 
Baldwin still drove his team to a swamp along Third River to cut 
and bring home a load of wood. Trees had served Bloomfield well 
through the years, supplying homes and paper mills. A farmer’s 
taxes were often paid by the sale of chestnuts. 


In 1900, there were 1,760 pupils in the Bloomfield public 
schools. An evening school offered courses to those who left classes 
before graduation. Over three hundred students were attending 
parochial schools. 





N. Lawrence Perry, who lived opposite Stanley MacDowell on Monroe Place, began his 
literary career as a reporter on the New York Sun in 1901. On the day he applied for the job, 
he was asked to bring in a sample story. Noticing a warship anchored in East River, Perry 
borrowed a boat, rowed out and interviewed Commodore Perry 
(no relation), who later became famous because of his polar expedi- 
tion. The enterprising reporter got the job. He soon had a syndi- 
cated sports column called “For the Game’s Sake’, and later became 
editor of Yachting Magazine. His novel, Old First, was based on 
Bloomfield’s first church, which had celebrated its centennial back 
in 1896. Before he had a foot on the ladder of success, however, 
Lawrence Perry was known as a colorful, capable first baseman on 
the Watsessing Club in Bloomfield. 





It was also in 1901 that James N. Jarvie erected a Sunday 
School building for the Westminster Presbyterian Church in memory of his parents. An 
endowment of $50,000 was given to establish a library in part of the building. Membership, one 
dollar annually, entitled residents to borrow some of the 5,200 volumes. Those who could not 
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afford the fee were often loaned cards bearing the name of Mr. Jarvie’s sister, Margaret. She 
had taken out several memberships for that purpose, but this philanthropy was not generally 
known. 


A Board of ‘Trade was organized in 1902. John Ward, Superintendent of the Diamond 
Mills Paper Company, reported good business at the plant on Broad Street and Incline Plane. 
The Combination Rubber & Belting Company had just completed a four-story building. Near 
the center of town, a new building had been added to the Consolidated Safety Pin Company 
at 3 Farrand Street. The Ampere Silk Works and the Thomas Oakes woolen mill supplied mate- 
rial for the forty-four dressmakers in town. James Crisp and Com- 
pany manufactured sewing machine belts. Home sewing was pop- 
ular. Holding pins in tight lips, many women pedalled long hours 
to finish a new wardrobe. There were fifteen boot and shoe makers 
who were supplied by Newark tanneries. Ellor Brothers & Hall, 
at 12 Prospect Street, were some of the eleven hatters established 
in the Watsessing area. 


Subscribers to The Bloomfield Citizen, printed each Saturday, 
took time to enjoy the advertisements, the flesh of the newspaper, 





as well as the bare bones of fact. Three of the regular advertisers 
were the Sprague Electric Works, owned by General Electric; the Empire Cream Separator 
Company, situated along the Lackawanna, north of Willow Street; and the H. B. Wiggin & Sons 
Company, manufacturers of woven wall fabrics. T. V. Leo, who had come to this country from 
Italy in 1889, established a building and contracting firm in Bloomfield in 1902. 


Employment in these Bloomfield industries insured a happy Christmas for many families, 
and Nature set the scene. Children struggled with unionsuits which bunched under their 
long stockings. ‘They pulled on their stocking caps, and rushed out, 
eager to make the first patterns in the fresh snow with their Christ- 
mas sleds. On the frosty air hung the soft music of sleighbells, as 
red-robed families drove their sleighs around the white Green. 
Horseshoers had worked from early morning to midnight, putting 
caulks on the horses to prevent slipping on the icy streets. Inside 
the busy Bloomfield homes were Christmas trees decked with 
candles, popcorn strings, and paper chains. Under the trees were 
dolls with bisque china faces, and toy soldiers. In some parlors the 
sofa had taken a back seat for the pianola, a new $100 invention 





manufactured by Lauter Company in Newark. A few fortunate people may have received 
violins, hand-made in Jim Campbell’s shop in Brookdale. 
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Theodore Ward House 


Recognized by Society of Architectural Historians for 
many merits. Dr. Gertrude Ward, town benefactor lived here. 
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There were eighteen in Randolph Bourne’s high school graduating class in 1903. Some 
went into the factories; a few went to college. The German Theological School, which had 
been in existence on the edge of the Green for forty-three years, offered educational opportu- 
nities to young men. 


For one hundred and fifty years, Bloomfield had not been without a Dr. Ward. Dr. 
Gertrude Ward, who lived in the Victorian house at 41 Park Place, specialized in the care of 
women and children. She was a tall, thin woman, surprisingly feminine in her attention to 
dress. This endearing characteristic softened the severity of her profession. During the small- 
pox epidemic of 1903, Dr. Ward did dramatic service at the Pest House, caring for her patients 
night and day. 


Another crisis came in October, 1903, when a heavy all-night rain brought flooding that 
caused considerable damage. Because a dam a few miles away had broken, Second River, 
Toney’s Brook, and Third River spilled in anger over their banks. 
David Oakes, grandson of the first David, crossed his mill yard knee- 
deep in water; a few minutes later it was over his head. The flood 
was at its highest at the James Crisp Belt Company on Bloomfield 
Avenue along the north bank of Second River. 


George Morris came from Brooklyn to Bloomfield in 1904 to 
accept the position of Superintendent of Schools and Principal of 
the high school. George Fisher, the first mayor, was taking time 





away from his horseradish farm to administer to the needs of the 
town government. One of the first problems was the “burglary 
epidemic” which hit Newark and the surrounding areas. Two future mayors settled in Bloom- 
field in 1905. They were Charles Howell Demarest, and Frederick Sadler. 


More people from New York and Newark were attracted to the suburban areas, due to the 
improvement in railroad transportation. The elevated and depressed tracks of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna, and Western had been completed, and two railroad stations had been built. ‘There were 
new sidewalks on Broad Street and Bloomfield Avenue. Birds, which had built their nests in the 
doomed elms on the Green, tolerated the bare telephone poles that were appearing in the streets. 
They generously warmed the wires that linked five hundred Bloomfield families. 


On April 18, 1906, the nation was shocked when San Francisco crumbled under the ef- 
fects of an earthquake. More than four square miles were destroyed, and five hundred were 
reported dead or missing. A committee in Bloomfield raised $2,310 for the relief of sufferers. 


Scouts seeking good business sites were impressed with opportunities here. In 1906, West- 
inghouse Company moved its lamp works from Brooklyn to Bloomfield next to General Elec- 
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tric in the Watsessing section, lighting the way to the development of elecrical energy. 


Smokodor followed in 1908. 


By this time, a new women’s group, the Town Improvement Association, was beginning to 


see results of a town-wide effort in housekeeping. Funds were raised each year by means of a large 
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bazaar, held in Jarvie Hall. Teas were given in a room over 
Cohane’s Dry Goods Store on Glenwood Avenue. After a searching 
look at the historic Green, dead limbs of trees were removed, and 
weeds routed from the paths. Plants were set in around railroad 
stations and schools. Trash receptacles were placed in the Center, 
and the wind was cheated of its whirlpools of paper. School pro- 
grams carried on by members of the T.I.A. stressed the need for 
civic pride. Adults, once again, felt appreciation at the sight of 
the Green’s fan-shaped elms, its sun-splashed lawn, in the middle of 
the business area. 


Everywhere progress was showing its shiny face. Perhaps the greatest change came to 
Bloomfield when Henry Ford put America on wheels. Frederick Sadler was his agent in town, © 


and the Tin Lizzie rolled in at twelve miles an hour, scattering 
people and horses on all sides. Some who feared or ridiculed the 
noisy monster later became proud owners. They bought the re- 
quired dusters and veils at Harris’ store, cranked up, and went off 
to see America. The flivvers began to crowd the horses out of the 
barn. 


The population of Bloomfield in 1910 was 15,070, an increase 
of 55% over 1900. Polish families settled on Broughton Avenue to 
work in the factories. The farm of Jacob Zimmerer, son of the 
German immigrant, supplied peaches and cream to Bloomfield 





residents. Iwo of his ten children, Walter and Jacob, Jr., carted milk through the dusty streets 


before they were ten years old. 


Dr. Gertrude Ward saw the need of a welfare agency in these expanding years and invited 
a small group of residents to her home on a Monday afternoon in May, 1910, to discuss the 
possibility. hat afternoon history was made in her Victorian parlor when the League For 
Friendly Service was born. The name had a warm sound, and the service lived up to its name. 
George Morris was the first president. 


As the first one hundred years of the town’s existence came to a close, Mayor William 
Hauser and the Town Council made plans for its centennial celebration. The Board of Trade 
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appointed a sub-committee to “obtain information concerning the setting off of the township of 
Bloomfield from the township of Newark in 1812”. Randolph C. Barrett was chairman, assisted 
by Howard B. Davis and William Biggart. 
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distinguished 
member of the faculty. 
Built in 1807. 


to educate young men for the 
ministry. Building named after 


Dr. George C. Seibert 


Old Parade Ground 
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From Jitney to Jet 


In 1912, one hundred years after its beginning as a township independent of Newark, Bloom- 
field had six hotels, an established business center, 3,174 students in nine public schools, a 
library, fifteen churches, and a playhouse where, for ten cents, 
photoplays and “high class” vaudeville could be seen. Blacksmiths 
and wagon-makers were still doing good business. Bloomfield’s own 
product, Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, was in most medicine 
cabinets. Westinghouse employed fifteen hundred workers. The 
‘Thomas Oakes Mill, which had a crew of four hundred and fifty, 
was still warming Bloomfield families with fine quality blankets. 


On the Green stood the beautiful, aging elms. But there was 
no beauty in the lacy skeletons of leaves left by cankerworms. A 





concerned Department of Agriculture placed sticky, black bands 
around the thick tree trunks in an effort to discourage further damage. Near twelve newly- 
installed benches a foresighted Shade Tree Commission had planted Norway maples. A new 
enemy, leaking gas mains, was destroying several large trees on Montgomery Street, and the 
Public Service paid the town $113.61 for their loss. On Belleville Avenue, however, the cot- 
tonwood tree which the first David Oakes carried back in his satchel all the way from Louisiana 
had anchored its roots deep into Bloomfield soil, and was a thing of beauty and strength. 


The unsinkable Titanic sank on April 14, 1912, after hitting an iceberg, and 1,513 people 
were lost. But Henry Blank, a Bloomfield watch dealer, was one of the few men who were saved. 


Bloomfield’s centennial week of celebration began on Sunday, June 9, with appropriate 
recognition from the pulpits. 


Three thousand school children marched in the giant parade Monday afternoon. Harold 
Brotherhood and his classmates at Berkeley School were dressed as clowns. Miss Anna S. Agnew, 
Principal of Watsessing School, had enlisted the help of one of her students, May Weden (later 
Mrs. Harry Spaeth, Sr.) in sewing the grasshopper costumes for William Litvany’s class. Other 
children were dressed as flowers, bumblebees, and angels. The petals wilted and the wings 
drooped after that exciting day. The Reverend Joseph F. Folsom gave an inspired address that 
evening at the historic Old First Presbyterian Church. 


On Tuesday, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, completed by Sally James Farnham, 
sculptress, was unveiled at the foot of the Green. Featured in the parade on June 12 was a 
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float crowded with whooping Indians. An Indian on horseback was sixteen-year-old Jacob 
Zimmerer, Jr. A stage coach and a prairie schooner, reminders of yesterday, labored past 
the cheering crowds. The animal displaying real showmanship was Frank L. O’Brien’s circus 
horse which had seen duty with the Essex Hook & Ladder Company #2. ‘That same afternoon, 
hands clapped and feet tapped to the lively tunes which accompanied the German, Polish, and 
Irish folk dances. A solo by the versatile Helene Scherff particularly delighted the crowd. Still 
in her early teens, she taught interpretative and historic dancing in her home at 61 Fremont 
Street, and people were well aware of her talents. 


A week later, S. Parker Gilbert, the tall twenty-year-old son of a Spruce Street coal dealer, 
was graduated from Rutgers University with the highest honors. This young man was destined 
to serve as Reparations Director under the Dawes Plan during the difficult adjustment period in 
Germany after World War I. 


That summer of 1912, Orrin Dodd’s semi-professional baseball nine had a successful season, 
losing only one game to the New York Major League Stars. They played at the Williamson 
Oval, located on the corner of Williamson Avenue and Liberty Street. 


Up on Broad Street, rattling trolleys, bound for the Center, passed slow-moving teams of 
horses which stumbled over the uneven road. Increased traffic was creating a need for repairs. 
Bloomfield did see some changes in 1913, however. The old walls of the German Theological 
School echoed with new voices when the Bloomfield Seminary was established there. The 
younger voices of three hundred and eighty-five students bounced against the new walls of the 
high school which opened in January. A new post office was dedicated on May 31, just a few 
doors away from John A. Moran’s new stationery store. 


Moran was popular in social and church circles. As manager of the Bloomfield Lyceum 
baseball team, he had a keen interest in sports; but he never lost his boyish enthusiasm for 
parades, and organized some of the town’s biggest and finest ones. 


The Bloomfield Citizen was taking a strong stand in local politics. It also reflected the in- 
terest in President ‘Taft’s chances of re-election in November. N. Lawrence Perry, a close 
friend of the Democratic candidate, New Jersey’s Governor Woodrow Wilson, travelled with 


him during his campaign, and was particularly pleased at Wilson’s victory of 435 electoral votes 
to 8 for ‘Taft. 


On July 13, 1914, a month after his sister Natalie’s wedding in Old First Church, Ran- 
dolph Bourne stood in the crowd under the Berlin balcony and heard Kaiser Wilhelm declare 
war. Guns spoke and sent a world spinning toward disaster. Bloomfield and the nation watched » 
and waited. But the full blow was cushioned by our apparently safe distance. 
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The town resumed its civic life, keeping a watchful eye on the newspapers. At the new 
Empire Theatre in the Center, the photoplay, The Tigress, with Madame Olga Petrova, was 
appearing. One of the coming attractions was Billy Sunday, who had risen from the baseball 
diamond to the pulpit. 


The year 1915 was not a month old, when German Zeppelins began dropping bombs on 
English communities. News of the suffering in Belgium prompted the organization in Bloom- 
field of a Belgium Relief Committee. Clothing was collected and stored in a loft at 566 Bloom- 
field Avenue. Heartless thieves later stole some of the clothing, and Major Frederick Sadler 
offered a $50 reward to aid in solving the crime. 
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In March, 1915, the ship Denver, captained by a Bloomfielder, Fre very, struck a mine 
in the Atlantic. ‘The ship sank after all were rescued. The Lusitania also sank with a great loss 
of life. On board were two Montclair men and twenty-two-year-old Mary McGovern of Bloom- 
field on her way to visit a relative in Ireland. The shock which the security market suffered 
by this disaster was reflected in the bidding on Bloomfield improvement bonds. The sale of bonds 
was temporarily postponed. The war was coming closer. Fuel and sugar shortages were being felt. 
But when a group of industrialists from Boston chose the southeast corner of Bloomfield Ave- 
nue and Grove Street for their International Arms and Fuze Company, everyone knew the 
die was cast. 


‘The town was saddened on March 24, 1915, when Father Joseph M. Nardiello died. Many 
businesses closed, and flags were at half mast. Trustees Michael N. Higgins and John J. 
Murray, and Sexton Thomas Moran were among the pall bearers. Preceding them were the 
honorary pall bearers, ‘Thomas Oakes, Halsey M. Barrett, George Morris, and Mayor Sadler. 
In spite of Father Nardiello’s difficulty with the English language, this dedicated man was loved 
for his sincerity and enthusiasm. Stanley MacDowell remembers walking down Franklin Street 
when he was a little fellow, trying to match steps with his grandfather, Charles M. Davis, and 
Father Nardiello. Even as a child he sensed the strong bond of friendship between these two 
men of different faiths. 


In 1915, the population of Bloomfield had risen to 17,000. New apartment houses cast a long 
shadow over the Green. Builders and suppliers like John Young, Joseph A. Dodd, William R. 
Raab, and Ogden & Cadmus were busy filling orders for construction work. ‘Two new theatres 
had been added to the business area. The new Carteret School, one of six authorized by the 
Board of Education to be built, was scheduled to open for September classes. William L. Foley 
came to Bloomfield this year, and signed a contract to teach shorthand and typing in the high 
school. But it was his outstanding skill in coaching champion football, basketball, and baseball 
teams, that brought fame to him and to the town. Edgar S. Stover, who had planned to stay on 
the high school faculty one year, was finding it hard to leave. 
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The daring $5,000 robbery at the Bloomfield Savings Institution in July, 1915, was still a 
topic of conversation in August, when Bloomfield was hit by the heaviest rain storm since 1903. 
The overflow of Second River caused property damage and discomfort to many homeowners 
and factories. Mayor Sadler and Assemblyman Seymour P. Gilbert made a tour of the flooded 
areas. 


There had been sixty-seven graduates from high school the previous June. ‘Iwo of them, 
William A. Feitner, the football captain, and M. Harold Higgins, entered the September 
classes at Rutgers University. Feitner was to become captain of the very successful Rutgers 
football team in 1918, and Higgins, in 1946, was to become president of the Bloomfield 
Savings Institution. The letters from home these two received in college described the Elks 
Block Dance in the Center, which was well attended in spite of unfavorable weather. ‘The 
Women’s Political Union, working for the referendum on the women’s vote, sought support 
by mingling with the crowds that blackened the sidewalks from the Center to Lackawanna Place. 


In 1916, a diphtheria epidemic hit the Glen Ridge and Bloomfield area. At a special meet- 
ing of the Board of Education, it was voted to delay the opening of schools until October 2. ‘This 
decision was recommended by an overworked Board of Health. ‘The Brookside School had - 
been closed for ten days while the entire building was fumigated by health officers. Mayor Sad- 
ler pleaded for town cooperation. 


At the polls in November, a record vote brought a Republican victory in state, county, 
and town. A referendum for a new library was voted in. 


A large audience crowded into the First Baptist Church in spite of rain on November 24, 
1916, to hear Frank J. Cannon, ex-Senator from Utah, who lectured against Mormonism and 
sinful polygamy. Continued rain had delayed the re-paving of Broad Street, and those attend- 
ing the lecture steered their autos and carriages around that section which was torn up. Fred 
Stemis, who raised pigs and horses on his farm in the Brookdale section, was Superintendent 
of Roads at this time. He had asked Public Service to repair the trolley roadbed on Broad Street, 
but due to labor conditions, it seemed unlikely that the work would be done before the first 
of the year. . 


When Bloomfield soldiers returned from service on the Mexican border, they were honored 
at special events. The town had been first in the State to lose one of its men in the skirmishes, 
when William H. Whelan, a private in K Company of National Guard, died of pneumonia 
in Camp Douglas, Arizona. The Bloomfield Council of Knights of Columbus held a smoker 
to honor those of the Sacred Heart parish who returned. There was a testimonial dinner on 


December 8, 1916, in Jarvie Hall, for other soldiers. Dr. Franklin T. Wells was one of the 
speakers. 
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There were plenty of jobs for these young men. The Scott and Bowne Company had al- 
most completed a $20,000 addition. Edison Company was adding a $12,000 building, and the 
plant of Sun Novelty Company at 120 Liberty Street was being enlarged. Unfortunately, this 
last named was doomed to be completely destroyed by fire in May, 1918. But, for the time being, 
it afforded many jobs to applicants. 


Word had gotten around that Governor Walter E. Edge had commissioned Colonel 
Charles R. Blunt, the new owner of The Independent Press, to form Battery E of the Ist 
New Jersey Field Artillery. One of the first to offer his services was C. Victor Bleecker. Later 
this became part of the 112th Heavy Field Artillery of the 29th Division. Crow Hill was 
used as an arsenal. Crowds gathered to watch the drills at Watsessing Park. Little boys, who 
used to play cowboys and Indians, switched to playing soldiers with toy guns. 


A few months after Wilson’s re-election, the nation was faced with a decision. Germany’s 
ruthless submarine operations were a threat to national security, a threat the United States 
could no longer ignore. Congress declared war on Good Friday, April 6, 1917. Posters every- 
where showed a whiskered Uncle Sam pointing a finger at YOU. Clifford Baker was the first 
Bloomfield boy to enlist. Fifteen days after war was declared, Edith Borcher became the first 
New fersey girl to join the United States Naval Reserve. 


Her three brothers also signed up. One of them did not return. Mayor Sadler’s son- 
in-law, Spencer Hamilton, answered the call. Alex Ferguson, one of Bloomfield’s great base- 
ball players, was training with the New York Yankees in the spring of 1917. He joined the 
motor ambulance corps. ‘There were 387 Bloomfield men who enlisted in the service of 
their country, leaving wives, families, and the security of good jobs. Mothers brushed away 
tears and bravely smiled. But the rare embrace between father and son was harder to watch, 
and faces turned away in pain. 


To promote the sale of Liberty Bonds a committee of three well-known Bloomfield 
bankers was formed. The men were Thomas Oakes, president of the Bloomfield National 
Bank; Allison Dodd, president of the Bloomfield ‘Trust Company; and Theodore H. Ward, 
president of the Bloomfield Savings Institution. Fired by a need to help, young and old raided 
sugar bowls and piggy banks. In the first Liberty Loan Drive in June, 1917, a sum of $662,450 
was collected. 


A local chapter of the American Red Cross was immediately organized with Charles A. 
Hungerford as Chairman. An ambulance was donated by Allison Dodd, who had two sons 
in the war. Another was donated by citizens of the town, and a third was given by the Polish 
women of Bloomfield. 
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Women carried on the work of men during the war, serving on election boards, in banks, in 
factories. Under the direction of Helene Scherff, Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls collected 
three thousand books and five hundred magazines, which the Jarvie Memorial Library sent to 
camps and dispatch stations. Mayor Sadler and The Independent Press aided considerably in 
this effort by their moral support. 


Leaders were needed on the home front, and Bloomfield produced many. No idle hands 
now. They are busy making twenty different kinds of surgical dressings in Edward Ward’s hand- 
some barn on Beach Street. Miss Mary Oakes, and Dr. Gertrude Ward’s sister, Laura, did the 
packing. Mrs. Florence Roberts took special care in shipping these dressings because Washing- 
ton approval was required before they could be sent overseas. Some of the busy hands were 
gnarled and rough; some were soft and white with gleaming new wedding bands. A close-up 
shows heavy, wrinkled fingers as they lovingly smooth the surgical gauze. ‘They pause briefly, re- 
membering the feel of a curving, baby cheek. But another hand covers them in sympathy, and 
they again take up their work. No time for memories now. 


Everyone worked feverishly, and, by doing so, forgot for a time the empty rooms in their 
suddenly quiet homes. Miss Susie McCroddan, who had two brothers in the war, edited - 
a news letter that was sent overseas. Thirteen-year-old William M. Litvany published a paper, 
The Watsessing Press, which followed the men to the trenches. It was filled with home news 
and included a picture of a Bloomfield soldier in each edition. 


In 1918, Dorothy Barrett was the first one to sign up when a Red Cross Motor Corps was 
organized. Even before the women had uniforms, they responded to an urgent call for help 
when the Morgan Powder Plant in South Amboy exploded. Many people were killed. Captain 
Mary Barrett and her lieutenants, Kathryn Dodd and Sarah Polhemus, supervised the transporta- 
tion of the wounded to hospitals with the help of Boy Scout guides. The Bloomfield unit stayed 
for two weeks after the explosion to aid in the influenza epidemic. Due to lack of beds at their 
headquarters in the South Amboy parochial schools, many workers snatched a few hours’ rest 
in their automobiles. At another time, they relieved suffering at the Hoboken Pier fire. Miss 
Clara Schauffler, who was to be named Outstanding Citizen of 1960, was an outstanding organizer 
and director of the Junior Red Cross. She was always available at these missions of mercy, 
especially in canteen work, and continued to be creatively and importantly associated with Red 
Cross for the next forty years. 


Roger Boardman, author of a book about the signer of the Declaration of Independence 
for whom he was named, served fourteen months as an American Red Cross worker in France. 
There he saw other Bloomfielders, William Biggart, and Professor Fred W. Jackson, who 
taught at Bloomfield Seminary. The sight of familiar faces was a tonic to weary workers, 
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and they eagerly exchanged news of home. They learned that Dr. Harry E. Richards had just 
been inaugurated as President of Bloomfield Seminary, and that Howard Biddulph, Sr. was 
the only man left in the Bloomfield Savings Institution due to the draft. 


Bloomfield industry was stepping up it pace. The erection of a six-story addition at the 
Sprague Electric plant was the deciding factor in moving its industrial control division from 
Schenectady to Bloomfield. The Jenkins Manufacturing Company, specialists in marine 
plumbing, equipped many of the United States battleships from its Farrand Street foundry. 
The Empire Cream Separator Company helped farmers in the Brookdale section to meet war 
conditions. Nine thousand workers were employed at International Arms and Fuze, pounding 
another nail in the Kaiser’s coffin. 


The Independent Press was fat with news of soldiers at home and abroad. Social events 
took a back seat. If anyone had the time and the money, Ford touring cars could be purchased 
for $360. The Public Service made the front page by its appeal for street car fares to be raised 
from five to seven cents. Mayor Sadler took time out to pose with Postmaster Edward Higgins 
on May 15, 1918, for the celebration of the world’s first regular air mail service from Wash- 
ington to New York. He smiled briefly for the cameras, but he was concerned about rent prof- 
iteering and the shortage of coal. 


William L. Foley discarded his coach’s whistle to enlist in the Navy. Sad news had come that 
Arthur Lockwood was the first Bloomfield sailor to die in the war. Each setback only inspired 
residents to greater sacrifices. They crowded into the high school auditorium as more War 
Fund drives were launched. They stood with moist eyes and dry throats as paraders marched 
by. Once again the Green was trampled by the weight of military boots. 


Due to increased bitterness, the Town Council passed an ordinance forbidding the sale 
of German newspapers. ‘There were many patriotic German-born families living in Bloomfield, 
however. One of them, by the name of Eppelshimer, had a son who enlisted, but he 
was not allowed to sail for France because of his name. No one questioned the loyalty of Jacob 
Zimmerer, the farmer who was changing the Brookdale picture. But he was saddened, never- 
theless, to hear that the teaching of German had been eliminated from the high school cur- 
riculum in 1918. 


The total eclipse of the sun on June 8, 1918, ordinarily a great attraction to amateur sci- 
entists, did not receive as much attention as the campaign, “Vote the Town Dry’, which began 
in Bloomfield just before the primaries. There were those who argued that closed saloons 
would mean more efficient workmen. But the Drys were beaten at the polls by a majority of 
over six hundred ballots. 
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At the suggestion of the Food Administration, 35,614 tomato plants and 15,728 cabbage 
plants were given without charge to citizens of the town. For many people, gardening was a 
new venture. They felt the warmth of the April sun, like a caress, on their shoulders. They 
smelled the freshly-turned earth as they gently pressed the young roots into the ground. Birds 
chattered overhead, waiting impatiently to snatch the worms. Aching backs were relieved mo- 
mentarily as the gardeners dropped wearily down on a bleached log and chewed the sweet tip 
of pulled grass. Women found an inchoate pleasure in wearing the pants of the family as they 
gardened and worked in factories. Mrs. August Belmont visited Sprague Electric Company to 
talk about women’s work in war, and was surprised to see so many already in the thick of it. 


Many of the sixty-five high school graduates in the class of 1918 were of foreign-born 
parents. Some were in uniform. Mothers, fanning the hot evening air, furtively dabbed at their 
eyes, choked by a mixture of pride and pain. One haunting ques- 
tion gnawed at their composure. How long before other sons would 
go? Some of the young men had not even mastered the art of 
shaving. Henry James had not waited for his diploma. He had en- 
listed to join his three brothers already in khaki. Charles M. Davis ~ 
and Herbert Cadmus, descendants of the early settlers in Bloom- 
field, sailed for France in June, 1918, and were killed three months 


later. 


Standard Time was resumed in September, after the first ex- 
periment with Daylight Saving, and shorter days and cool evenings 
brought families indoors. School Superintendent George Morris was advised by the State Fuel 
Administrator to urge warm clothing for school children, because heat in schools would be 





delayed as long as possible. 


Early in November, when a rumor of peace came, Bloomfielders staged a wild impromptu 
parade. But the report was premature. Real peace did not come until November 11. The weary 
and the wounded began to come home. Ray Loppacker, who had exchanged his football 
captain’s uniform for one of khaki, returned to high school. Two who did not return were 
David Barry and Bernard Canniff, killed the day before the armistice was signed. Meanwhile 
Death was bent on more tragedy. 


The epidemic of influenza, that took the lives of half a million Americans, brought death 
to twenty-five Bloomfielders in one week. It also claimed the life of Randolph Bourne on 
December 22, 1918. His funeral was held on a cold, rainy day at Old First Presbyterian Church. 
Norman Thomas, nationally known Socialist leader, conducted the services. 
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The Treaty of Versailles was signed on January 28, 1919, bringing everlasting peace, it 
was believed. Veterans, returning to Bloomfield, found that many changes had taken place. Taxes 
and hemlines were higher. ‘They had endured pain, fatigue, boredom, as their personal price for 
victory, but were unprepared for the critical housing shortage at home. Attics were quickly 
converted. Many newly-weds were forced to move in with parents. And the discouraging search 
for apartments began. 


People of Bloomfield paid homage to the veterans by staging a Homecoming Parade, 
organized by Dorothy Barrett and John A. Moran. Most civic groups and churches were repre- 
sented by floats with elaborate banners. At the last minute, the word German on the poster 
for the Presbyterian Church was substituted by the word Park as a diplomatic concession. ‘The 
soldiers marching were older now. Later they stood at attention on the edge of the Green as 
a Liberty Pole was dedicated in their honor. At the top was a golden eagle, perched on a 
weather vane, which twisted and turned with every whim of the wind. Had he been given the 
breath of life, he might have screamed a warning of another war to come, twenty years later. 


Shortly after that parade in 1919, men gathered at the home of Colonel Joseph Davis 
Sears, descendant of Deacon Davis, to form a branch of the American Legion. Interest was 
so keen that Bloomfield Post #20 was soon organized, with Colonel Sears as its first Com- 
mander. This group sponsored the idea of a Community House as a memorial to nearly 
1,200 persons who had served in the war. The World War Memorial Association was incor- 
porated with Charles A. Hungerford as chairman. The first thing on the agenda was to inves- 
tigate land possibilities. After several proposals were discussed, it was voted to purchase the 
impressive property at 82 Broad Street which belonged to Judge Amzi Dodd, the “grand old 
man of Bloomfield.” 


Immediate steps were taken by a committee, headed by Mrs. Axel V. Beeken, to raise 
money for a suitable bronze tablet to commemorate the names of the boys who had given their 
lives. The three who served with her were Colonel Charles R. Blunt, Colonel Joseph D. 
Sears, and Captain Howard Bushnell. The movement was undertaken by school children. 
Bloomfield organizations and clubs supplied additional money for the amount of $1,000 
needed, and the tablet was hung. The sight of the beautiful figure even now prompts one 
to trace a finger over its molded surface. The names, in bold relief, are there lest we forget. 


Irving S. Wright, a blond, serious student in the 1919 high school graduating class, dreamed 
of being a surgeon, and did, indeed, become one after completing his education at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Later, he received international recognition for his outstanding research in the 
field of cardiovascular diseases. 
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Bloomfield, in 1920, had a population of 22,011, packed into an area about five miles 
long by one mile wide. It was shaking loose from the scars of war. Coach Foley was back on the 
bench, grimly looking over the prospects for a football team. 
Several games of the girls’ basketball team had to be cancelled due 
to heavy storms and a smallpox scare, but Miss Edith Russell, coach, 
spurred her team to a 20-19 victory over Glen Ridge, winding up 
the season. On her famous gym team was Mildred Stone, who was 
to become the only woman officer of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, and the Outstanding Citizen in 1956 for her continued, 
devoted service to the town of Bloomfield. 


A news item from Europe in August, 1920, noted that the 
; * National Socialist German Labor Party, popularly known as the 
Nazi pat fad Fear founded in Munich by a man named Hitler. But the battered world was 
just licking its wounds and paid little attention. The United States was having its own problems 





created by the passing of the 18th Amendment, forbidding the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of liquors, and a resulting crime wave reared its ugly head. 


Charles Howell Demarest entered the political life of Bloomfield through the doors of 
the Town Council. At the organizational meeting on New Year’s Day, 1922, Mayor Frederick 
R. Pilch named him Chairman of the Police and Road Departments. Enforcing the liquor 
law was not easy. First, evidence had to be obtained, then a search warrant sworn out in 
Newark. If the raids were successful, a trial and conviction followed. Chairman Demarest 
formed three police squads. They were briefed in the presence of Federal officers, then assigned 
to a location. At a signal they struck. Two large stills were found in operation on Belleville 
Avenue. Carrier pigeons were discovered in the barn. There were code messages in the house 
that definitely linked the bootleggers to a gang in Brooklyn. Another successful raid on 
Broad Street yielded bottles of wine and whisky. The defendants were released in $4,000 bail, 
pending trial. Bootleggers avoided Bloomfield after this, and a major clean-up was accom- 
plished. Demarest’s popularity and subsequent election as mayor in 1924, were undoubtedly 
due to his achievements in the Police and Road Departments. 


Bloomfield entered a period of expansion at this time. The growing membership in the 
Board of Trade settled on a new name, The Chamber of Commerce. Bulldozers dug into 
Bloomfield’s earth, preparing the way for twenty-five apartment houses. Electric wires, which 
had laced buildings together for many years, went underground. A construction contract 
was given out for the new Municipal building, and the home of Judge Amzi Dodd became the 
town’s Community House, echoing with youth’s enthusiasm. 
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Henry ‘T. Hollingsworth joined the Bloomfield High School faculty as a biology teacher 
in 1925. He noticed the cramped condition of class rooms. The problem was partially solved 
when money was appropriated for a new addition. Classes at Sacred Heart were full, and the 
new St. Valentine’s School had an enrollment of 187. 


More industries sparked the life of Bloomfield in 1925. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors began operations on Grove Street. Lehn & Fink Products Company, employing four 
hundred people, settled at 192 Bloomfield Avenue to manufacture Pebeco Toothpaste and Lysol, 
which were advertised in national magazines. Charms Candy sweetened the lives of many Bloom- 
field families. And ground was broken on West Street for a new factory of Walter Kidde Cor- 
poration, world famous manufacturers of fire fighting devices. At this time, the last of the hat 
factories in the Watsessing section, Ellor Brothers, bowed out to make room for modern 
buildings. ‘The forty-five industries in the town stepped up activity for C. Victor Bleecker, ad- 
vertising manager of The Independent Press. 


Colonel Charles R. Blunt and Adolph G. Leiss sold their interests in that paper to Alex 
L. Moreau in 1926. Moreau’s son, Charles, became the new editor. It was not long before 
someone was prompted to write in about the “deplorable condition” of the Green. Benches 
were overturned and dragged about. Children played ball there, digging into the new grass so 
tenderly coaxed by Spring. ‘Townspeople were stirred by this appeal, perhaps because the 
criticisim hit where it really hurt. The Green, one of few remaining in the State, was Bloom- 
field’s pride. Its appearance was soon restored to beauty. 


Looking up through the lacy outline of elms there, one could occasionally see an airplane 
slanting across the sky. People accepted this new thunder, but still marvelled at the wonder of 
it. Exciting things began to happen in aviation. On May 21, 1927, Charles Lindbergh flew to 
Paris in thirty-three hours and twenty-nine minutes, and came home a hero. Bloomfield, how- 
ever, had its own hero in John Gibson, who held a world’s record for the 400-meter hurdles. 


Speed was the thing. Twenty people were killed and 151 injured by autos in Bloomfield 
in 1927. Yet the state traffic laws raised the speed limit from 30 to 40 mph in open country, 
and in residential sections from 12 to 20 miles an hour. The Bloomfield Avenue trolleys main- 
tained their regular schedules from Montclair to Newark, no competition against the quick- 
ening pace. But the rattling trolleys of the Broad Street line became a nostalgic memory when 
they were discarded that year. Children, in tongue-biting concentration, teetered on the rusting 
tracks, pawing the air for balance. 


In an effort to keep children off the streets, the Recreation Department was established 
on January 2, 1928. This was a year-round, balanced program of public recreation, welcomed 
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and supported by parents. With some concern, they had watched 
their teenagers in the twisting frenzy of the Charleston. ‘They saw 
waistlines disappear. Their daughters became ‘“‘flappers’’ with 
bobbed hair. The raccoon coat, so needlessly warm for flaming 
youth, was a young man’s ticket to sophistication. Parents, in des- 
peration, began to ask the question “What is the world coming to?” 





One of the answers was the granting of the first Council 
Charter for Bloomfield Girl Scouts. Many mothers gave substantial 
assistance to Mrs. F. G. Shaul, the first Commissioner. The charter 
was placed in the corner stone of the new municipal building at 
ceremonies on May 5, 1928. 


In 1928, a committee from the Italo-American Republican Club presented a petition to 
the Board of Education requesting that the study of Italian be included in the high school 
curriculum. The Independent Press applauded the Board’s favorable decision, two months 
later, as a “graceful act of friendliness to a large element in the town’s population”. German, ~ 
which had been removed from the curriculum in 1918, was restored. 


A proud moment came for John Gibson, Bloomfield hurdler, when he sailed for Amster- 
dam as a member of the United States Olympic team. He had dreamed of this in his boyhood, 
as he sprinted around Watsessing Park. The dream of civic-minded men became a reality 
when the new Municipal Building was dedicated in October. Among those present to congratu- 
late Mayor Charles Demarest was Edgar S. Stover, new Superintendent of Schools. James N. 
Jarvie, a man who helped to promote the cultural development of Bloomfield, was missing. 
He had died in June, 1928, on his way to Europe aboard the S.S. Homeric. 


Few people were prepared for the stock market crash in 1929 and the lean period that 
followed. For a time, the momentum of good years carried Bloomfield on a false wave of 
optimism. There were jobs in the construction of a $300,000 addition to Westinghouse; and 
work started on the electrification of the Lackawanna railroad. The county bought farmland 
for a Brookdale Park, creating additional jobs for the unskilled. 


Due to a merger of the Bloomfield ‘Trust Company and the Bloomfield National Bank, 
the National Bank building was torn down, and the town’s first skyscraper began to rise on 
the corner of Broad Street and Bloomfield Avenue. Harold Brotherhood, who was to be 
named Outstanding Citizen for 1947, left a job ina beautiful bank building in New York to 
become the new Bank and ‘Trust Company’s manager of the Savings Division. 
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Even in Bloomfield’s lean years, the Green was not forgotten. Arrangements were made to 
engage men for three days a week to do necessary trimming on trees. When Mary Barrett 
retired in 1929 as Instructor in Nature Study and Biology at Montclair State Teachers College, 
she and Mary Oakes, of Belleville Avenue, planted an elm tree on either side of the central 
walk in the Green leading to Old First Church. 


People were suddenly taking a second look at Brookdale. A sewer, constructed jointly 
with the town of Montclair, was opened for use in that section in 1930. This altered the possi- 
bilities of land development in the once isolated areas. One of the men who played an important 
role in the changing picture of Brookdale was Walter Johnson, realtor, who, in his youth, 
attended the little red schoolhouse there. He remembers at that time there was not a house in 
sight, looking west toward Montclair. He eventually bought and developed 250 acres of land 
in Brookdale. 


But in 1930, there were still many out of work. Bloomfield had lost its bounce, and was 
set back on the heels of inertia. Mayor Demarest communicated with factories, railroads, and 
churches, in an effort to place the unemployed. He appointed William H. Redfearn as director 
of the mayor’s Committee on Unemployment. The Town Council appropriated a fund to be 
used for emergencies, and a special secretary visited homes and checked with the town Poor 
Department. Three hundred names were added to the unemployed list during the month of 
November. To add to the knot of worry in a man’s stomach, there was the fear of infantile 
paralysis, which had delayed the opening of schools. And Dr. Joseph C. Saile reported that 
eleven persons had been treated for mad dog bites, which cost the town $275. 


Recognizing the value of recreation in times of trouble, ‘““Doc’’ Cornelius Emmons, Jr., 
the new Director of the Recreation Department, planned a constructive program for Bloom- 
field’s thirteen playgrounds, with his staff of trained personnel. At Emmon’s request, Walter 
Kurkewicz, conductor, organized the Bloomfield Symphony Orchestra in 1932 for amateur 
musicians of all ages. As always, music puts trouble to flight. 


Let’s relax a moment. The years are going too fast. How does Bloomfield look in 1932, 
and who are the people who walk here? There are thirteen schools, a college, a library, 
two theatres, and more than forty-five industries within its boundaries. The population of nearly 
39,000 is served by 6,500 telephones. The urgency and importance of newspapers is being 
seriously challenged by the spoken news of radio. The tax rate of $3.46 per hundred is one 
of the selling points used by Charles W. Martin, realtor, to prospective homeowners. His new, 
two-story, pie-shaped building at the corner of Broad and Franklin Streets, replaced the impres- 
sive Peters mansion that had stood there since 1839. From Martin’s windows looking north, 
he sees the Old First Church. On the left are the Community House, Library, and Sacred 
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Heart Church. On the right are some of Bloomfield’s first apartment houses and Bloomfield 
Seminary facing the Green. This scene will remain unchanged for many years. 


On March 6, 1933, a bank holiday, which lasted eight days, was declared, to make way 
for federal and state bank examinations. Hoarding was banned, and gold was removed from cir- 
culation and buried at Fort Knox, Kentucky. It is to Bloomfield’s credit that its three banks 
were given permission to re-open immediately after the examinations. 


That year a bright-eyed 6th grader moved with his family to Bloomfield from Newark. 
He was destined to become the first Democratic mayor in the history of Bloomfield in 1963. 
His name was Ralph G. Conte. 


Bloomfield’s mayor in 1934, Harry E. Newell, was faced with the news that more than 
8% of the townspeople were receiving relief at this time. Through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, $110,000 was negotiated to enlarge and extend Bloomfield’s water mains, using a large 
number of local laborers. Hopes picked up when the Delco-Remy plant of General Motors 
Corporation settled in Bloomfield, and lines of men waited to apply for the jobs available. 
An outstanding achievement of the town during this crisis, was the operation of a Clothing 
Commission which distributed 5,824 coats and suits to the needy. 


Charles Brower, however, was literally sitting on top of the world at Point Barrow, 
Alaska, in 1935. He had spent his boyhood in the Watsessing section of Bloomfield but had 
surrendered to the call of Adventure at the age of thirteen. By the time he was fifteen, he 
had been shipwrecked twice. After that, he became a whaler in Alaska, married an Eskimo 
girl, and had thirteen children. He was affectionately called “King of the Arctic’. 


When the lovable Will Rogers and Wiley Post, ace flyer, radioed on August 13, 1935, 
that they would drop in on him, nothing would have pleased Charles Brower more. They 
ne radioed again two days later, asking for weather conditions at 
% Barrow Point Barrow, and Brower reported bad weather. That evening, as 
he was working on his collection of Arctic specimens to send to a 
museum in the States, a panting Eskimo burst in to tell him of a 
plane crash twelve miles away. And that is how news of the tragedy 
reached the civilized world. 
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Siege In some of the news accounts of Brower’s life, he is called a 
NE doctor and minister. Actually, he was neither. His nephew, Ray 

Brower, who lives at 339 Academy Street in South Orange, said, 
“Uncle Charles was all things to all people. He administered to the 


sick, comforted the well. He returned to the States every two or three years to visit his parents. 
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The last time was in 1908. He was a member of the Explorers’ Cub in New York, and was 
known and respected by many scientists and explorers. On one occasion, he had a private meet- 
ing with President Theodore Roosevelt. He was host to the Lindberghs when they went ‘North 
to the Orient’. He died in 1945 at the age of eighty-one, after a lifetime of service and adven- 
ture that few men could match.” 


Many men chose a life of service in less dramatic ways. A service to Bloomfield was begun 
when Walter Johnson, realtor, organized and became the first chairman of the town Planning 
Board in 1936. The phrase “population explosion” had not been 
coined as yet, but there was some concern about the increased en- 
rollment in schools. At this time there were 6,878 students in public 
schools, and 788 in parochial schools. Foresighted citizens felt the 
need of long range planning. 


Thrifty people in the thirties hung on to their dwindling bank 
accounts and sought simple pleasures. The song said “The Best 
Things in Life are Free’, and this proved to be true. With some 
pride they followed the amazing progress of Coach Foley’s football 
team at the new athletic field that bore his name. The town contin- 
ued to enjoy county and state recognition for its spectacular high school teams. In 1937, they 
were cheered on to state championships. Some of the students who planned to hunt for jobs 
before graduation, continued in school because of the unemployment situation. 





Several electrical storms in July, 1938, caused fires, floods, and fallen trees. And the 
first hurricane to hit the area within memory, arrived with very little warning on September 
21. It toppled more than one hundred trees, tore down signs, and blew in large show windows. 
The next morning, a clean-up crew of men picked their way through the Green, reviewing 
the damage. Streets were blocked, and the Fire and Police Departments were kept busy repairing 
the new alarm systems. In spite of handicaps, however, work was started on the new junior 
high school on Franklin Street. 


A storm of another nature was brewing in Europe, as Nazi boots echoed in the streets. 
Bloomfield bristled in anger at the persecution of millions of people because of their religion. 
More people sought the comfort of churches. The new parish of St. Thomas The Apostle 
bought five and a half acres at Byrd Avenue and Day street. The first mass was held in a 
tent on June 25, 1939. 


Mrs. David Oakes, who had come to Bloomfield as a bride in 1910, had cheerfully given 
her time and energy to her adopted town for many years. At the Fourth of July celebration 
in Foley Field in 1939, Mrs. Oakes was given the first Outstanding Citizen Award by the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars. This brought an overwhelming pleasure 
and approval of the whole town. Dressed in the simple gray poplin 
uniform, a gray veil covering her thick braids which she wore like 
a halo, Mrs. Oakes, as chairman of the Public Health Nursing 
Service, had travelled to many New Jersey communities to speak 
on the need for volunteer Red Cross workers. To illustrate her talk, 
she carried dolls dressed in the uniforms of special services, and 
her audiences were impressed with her charming sincerity. 





In spite of disturbing war news, the World’s Fair was opened 
in New York in 1939. The Bloomfield High School girl’s archery 
team, coached by Miss Edith Russell, was given the honor of opening the archery range. After 
long hours of rehearsing, the high school band paraded through the Fair grounds on June 7, 
1940. Other schools were also in the spotlight. ‘The St. Thomas The Apostle School and the 
new junior high school were dedicated. Some of the three hundred and fifteen high school 
graduates received Greetings from the President of the United States as he welcomed them into 
the recently-passed Selective Service program. One of the alumni, Hank Borowy, was honored 
at Ruppert Stadium in Newark in July. As the Newark Bears’ star pitcher, he struck out eleven 
batters, and the Bloomfield baseball fans roared. 


Hitler’s boast that United States aid could not save Britain, only sparked efforts on 
this side of the Atlantic. Bloomfield’s Civilian Defense Council was organized in December, 
1940, and more than three hundred people enrolled in the Red Cross First Aid Course. 
Firemen trained daily. They supervised fire drills in the schools, inspected stores and factories. 
One thousand Bloomfield women were knitting, sewing, and making surgical dressings. Mrs. 
Thomas P. Spencer, chairman of the Motor Corps, was one of many who gave valuable service 
to the Red Cross. She and her co-workers drove in all kinds of weather, using their own family 
cars, paying their own expenses. For nearly two years, Miss Marie A. Rieper was on 24-hour 
duty as chairman of nine Essex County Red Cross chapters which gave service to troops at 
the Newark Airport under strict army rules. 


In 1941, a volunteer Home Service Committee was set up, with Mrs. Willard W. Miller 
as one of the first chairmen. Miss Clara Schauffler, who had organized the first canteen in New 
Jersey three years before, taught eighteen students in her Canteen Course at the high school. 
Mrs. David Oakes supervised home nursing activities at the Community House. As work 
expanded, more room was needed, so the lower floor of the house at 6 Washington Street 
was rented for the use of the chapter. Holding the purse strings at this time was Willard 
W. Miller, treasurer. He and Mrs. Miller were one of several husband and wife teams that 
have served Bloomfield through the years. 
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Another team was Henry Sternberger and his wife Anne. She was a devoted worker for the 
day nursery of the League For Friendly Service. The nursery, later named for her, was a con- 
venience for working mothers for many years, and made possible the vital services of mothers 
who were engaged in war work. Sternberger took an active interest in all civic and welfare work. 
He was a charter member of the Bloomfield Red Cross and the Bloomfield Community Chest. 


On October 17, 1941, Frank L. Fisher, President of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
appointed by the state director to set up an organization of the War Finance Committee. He 
and Mr. Miller became co-chairmen. 


The news on December 7, 1941, that Pearl Harbor had been attacked, stunned the nation. 
Laughter was cut, words hung on the air half-spoken, as radio programs were interrupted. 
Looking back, most people vividly remember what they were doing at the time. 


“We had just finished dinner, and I turned on the radio to get the weather report.” 


“I was addressing Christmas cards and listening to the Philharmonic Orchestra, when a 
voice broke in and said that Pearl Harbor had been bombed!” 


Some had never heard of Pearl Harbor. But Raymond Schmersahl’s relatives knew of it. 
This blond young man was Bloomfield’s first casualty, when the war was less than ten hours 
old. 


Bloomfield residents immediately sprang into action. Young men hastened to enlist. 
The paper boy, who never quite made the front porch when he delivered The Independent 
Press, was suddenly a man in uniform. The mayor’s secretary, Mrs. Florence E. Roberts, began 
to keep a record of Bloomfield boys in the war, and this project grew to such proportions 
that she filled two large files in her office in the Municipal Building. At the high school, Fred 
D. Cranse, Jr., and Norman O. Wertman published a GI journal which was mimeographed 
and sent to Bloomfield teachers. It caught up with two of them on the other side of the 
world. O. Richard Nagy served as Captain in the Armed Forces in India and China. Harry 
M. Rice, a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, served nearly two years in the South Pacific. 


Mrs. Harry V. Spaeth, Sr., chairman of the Bloomfield Federation of Music when it was 
organized in 1942, gave a little silk flag to every musician leaving for service. Her mother, 
Mrs. Victor E. Weden, had done the same for boys in the first World War, and each one had 
come back. 


The Civil Defense enrolled 3,500 citizens, and worked tirelessly to prepare and educate 
residents for emergencies. Their blackout drills smothered every light. In the velvet night, 
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air raid directors walked softly, watching for telltale beams, while the screams of sirens sounded. 
Hearts pounded, waiting for the all-clear, thankful it was only make-believe. 


Children became used to fatherless homes. ‘They watched their mothers flatten metal food 
cans and collect them for the scrap pile. The first salvage collection in Bloomfield yielded 
twenty-eight truck-loads of material. The Bloomfield Rationing Board members served long 
hours without compensation. ‘Tire and food rationing was tolerated as one of the inevitable 
sacrifices on the home front. 


Some stores patriotically closed on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings to save electricity 
and coal. This loss of business was neglible, compared to the loss suffered on July 27, 1942, 
due to floods in the Center. Heavy rains on August 16, brought further damage to stock. 


Bloomfield industries played a vital part in the war. Westinghouse Research Laboratory 
was the exclusive source of pure uranium for atomic bomb experiments. The key electronic 
tube, used in radar systems, was designed and manufactured here. The General Electric plant 
made refrigeration equipment for the production of penicillin and in the transportation of 
blood plasma. Charms Candy produced life-raft ration kits for the Army, Navy, and the Air Corps. 
Glassware for hospitals was manufactured at Scientific Glass Company. Peerless Tube Com- 
pany made burn ointment tubes for gas attacks. Schering Corporation provided many essential 
drug products, and Lehn & Fink Products Corporation supplied all the Lysol used for disin- 
fecting purposes. 


Mrs. Axel V. Beeken achieved a major accomplishment, with the assistance of Miss Barbara 
Genin, when she completed a record of the war years in Bloomfield. With headquarters in 
the Bloomfield Savings Bank, they worked on every phase of war work carried on by clubs, 
Civic organizations, factories, schools, and homes. 


Bloomfield’s total participation in the war effort was outstanding. Robert L. Marcotte, 
Chairman of the Bloomfield Red Cross chapter, was instrumental in raising a quarter of a 
million dollars in 1943. Schools gave generously in the War Bond and Stamp drives. Pupils 
of Sacred Heart School contributed approximately 27°% of the total amount given by schools 
of the town. 


When the War Food Administration asked for a 25% increase in garden production, 
Bloomfield responded wholeheartedly. At a meeting of the Victory Garden Committee in the 
town hall, a list of municipally-owned property available for gardening was given out. Back- 
yards, formerly used for recreation, were dug up and planted, and muscles never known 
before began to ache with this new effort. 


The Independent Press was suddenly full of wedding announcements. Young people, 
unsure of the future, rushed into marriage. Some of them could be seen walking arm in arm 
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through the Green. Let‘s linger a moment and watch. A boy in uni- 
form and his girl, drop down on the bench and face each other. 
They do not mention the war. They talk in husky voices of the 
past, which is theirs. The future belongs to no one. They remember 
the high school games, the sodas at Holsten’s and Wessel’s. And 
above them, the golden eagle spins on top of the flagpole that was 
a tribute to those in World War I. 


By 1945, the war was in its last decisive stage. The toughest 
island in the Pacific, Iwo Jima, was won in March after a twenty- 
five-day assault. The classic photograph of six mud-smeared men, 
straining to raise the American flag on the summit, was seared into every American heart. 





One could almost taste the sweat and feel the weight of their heavy boots as they dug 
into the grime, every muscle taut with their effort. Donald De Camera, now principal of 
Brookdale School, was one of the United States Marines who participated in the first assault 
on Iwo Jima. 


News of additional enemy losses brought the beginning of hope. Bloomfield churned with 
tension and waited. Everyone had a job. There was money for cheap joys. Juke boxes, fed by 
dimes, blasted sounds of swing that bore no resemblance to melody. 

It was one way to drown out the heartache and loneliness. ‘Time 

dragged. The bonus of contentment came when the mails arrived. Soe 
Then letters were worn thin with reading. There was not much 

news on the home front. There had been a record heat of 84 

degrees on March 28. But this did not thaw the icy fingers of fear 

that gripped Bloomfielders every time they read the headlines. 


April 12, 1945, was an average day. People, boxed in by their 
own daily struggles, took as a gift each opportunity to accomplish 
the hundreds of tasks that might bring the war to a close. In the 
late afternoon of that day, in a child’s room, toy soldiers were mowing down an enemy behind 
a chair. Supper would soon be ready, but there was time for one more assault. The regular 
program of Jack Armstrong, the All-American Boy, which came over the radio, was full of 
excitement and suspense. The child was puzzled and a little annoyed when a solemn voice broke 
in, announcing the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. The younger generation had known 
no other president. The assault on the toy soldiers was quickly forgotten, when the child saw the 
shock on his mother’s face. 
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Football fans, in 1945, were pleased when Frank Tripucka, the high school star, was sent 
to Frank Leahy’s Notre Dame squad with Coach Foley’s blessing. Colgate graduate William 
Geyer, Jr., the future vice-president of Scientific Glass Apparatus Company, left the Chicago 
Bears’ football team to join the Navy as gunnery officer. Edward Sadowski was head of the 
Physical Education Department at Fort Dix. The future of this former Seton Hall star was to 
include spectacular performance on four champion professional basketball teams. 


Twenty-five days after Roosevelt’s death, Germany surrendered unconditionally. But it was 
not until September 2, after two atomic bombs had mushroomed over Japan, that the war 
came to a close. At the Old First Church on the Green, Sexton 
Frank Horning rang the church bell for twenty minutes, hardly 
aware of his aching arms. People rushed into the street, embracing 
strangers. ‘I'raffic was stopped. 


The first full year of peace, 1946, was not peaceful at home. 
John A. Reed, mayor, remembers it as a year of unrest. People 
picked up the threads of existence, anxious to forget the scars of war. 


At the Welcome Home celebration on July 4, a great crowd 





watched as 6,800 veterans were honored. ‘That same evening, Hervey 
S. Vassar, president of the Bloomfield Community Chest, was given 
the award as Outstanding Citizen for the previous year, 1945. In general acknowledgment of 
this honor, he urged Bloomfield citizens to open their homes as well as their hearts to returning 
veterans. ‘The housing shortage was critical. ‘The garden apartments for one hundred families, 
which had been completed on the Thomas Oakes Belleville Avenue property, were now fully 
occupied. One hundred emergency housing units were released to veterans on August 10, but 


the problem was still serious. 


There were jobs at the International Projector Company, the world’s largest and oldest 
maker of commercial 35mm. projectors, which had moved into the Delco-Remy plant on 
LaFrance Avenue. In spite of eleven inches of snow on February 21, 1947, Mayor William 
Huck, Jr., and his councilmen toured the building at the invitation of company officers, and 
watched as skilled workers handled ninety feet of film a minute. 


MGM was shoveling out at its new location a snowball’s throw away. They were producing 
80,000 records a year. 


Using the town’s new snow-loading machine, it took seventy-five men two days to clear 
the clogged streets after that snowstorm. Wind teased the tar paper and snow rotted the 
abandoned lumber left by striking carpenters and laborers at a veterans’ housing project. 
Two hundred men had walked out in a wage dispute at Walter Kidde. Railroads were asking 
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an increase in fares. At the Charms Candy factory, the sugar shortage was creating a grave 
situation. Charles E. Moreau, owner of The Independent Press, and his general manager, 
William M. Litvany, were concerned about the paper shortage. And to make matters worse, 
the Terry Tissue Paper Company was badly burned on March 10, 1947. Fifty men battled 
the blaze for over five hours. Everywhere the picture was gloomy. These conditions touched 
the heart of Bloomfield. But its soul was stirred, and a piece of Bloomfield’s tradition crumbled, 
when the one hundred seventeen-year-old Oakes Mill was sold at auction. 


Bloomfield was host to many celebrated guests in 1948. In the spring all of the choral 
groups in the Northern New Jersey Federation of Music Clubs sang in a Music Festival here 
to which Governor Alfred Driscoll was invited. June 14, 1948, will live in the memory of 
many. That was the day the Treasury Department of the United States honored Bloomfield 
for its outstanding contribution from the sale of War Bonds. The streets were swept clean 
for the big parade from Municipal Plaza to Foley Field. Police Chief Whelan had a force 
of seventy-five men on duty. He enlisted the cooperation of police in Nutley, Belleville, and 
Newark in escorting celebrities in and out of town. John B. Gambling, well-known radio 
personality, and Joan Caulfield, prominent movie star, were the guests of honor. Mayor 
William Huck, Jr., acted as master of ceremonies. The Fire Department of Bloomfield took 
part in the parade. Mr. Gambling was made honorary fire chief by Chief ‘Thomas Gussner, 
and he then experienced a thrill little boys dream of, driving the back end of a hook and 
ladder truck. 


The following night, Principal Harry M. Rice gave diplomas to five hundred graduates 
in the first outdoor high school exercises at Foley Field. 


In 1949, the World War Memorial Association deeded to the town the old Community 
House on Broad Street, and the town assumed responsibility and continued to operate it as 


a war memorial. 


S. S. Kresge, the five and ten cent store with a name like a ship, was one of several modern 
stores that settled in Bloomfield in 1949. The forty acres and 100,000 feet of buildings, formerly 
owned by Clark Thread, were sold in May to Scientific Glass Apparatus Company. Two large 
garden apartment houses, for approximately five hundred families, were under construction. 
One was on lower Belleville Avenue, and the other on Broad Street. A site was purchased on 
Huck Road for a new Junior High School, and plans were made for a new school on Garra- 
brant Avenue. By the end of the year, extensive renovation had begun at the Sacred Heart 
Church. 


Jack H. Selle, a promising sports writer on the staff of The Independent Press, was begin- 
ning to notice events that were taking place in Korea early in 1950. He was one of the first to 
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enlist after the United States entered the Korean War on June 30. Less than three months later 
he was killed in action, and was buried in Arlington National Cemetery, with full military 
honors, as Bloomfield’s first gold star casualty in this armed conflict. 


Total war by Christmas was the grim prediction. Civil Defense asked for 5,000 volunteers, 
saying that the town’s industry was an A-bomb target. Bloomfield Seminary’s enrollment suf- 
fered due to the call for 20,000 draftees. Five army recruits and two sailors from Bloomfield 
were in the trouble spot. One of them, Marine Corporal Robert Toole, was to die fighting 
the Chinese Reds in a Communist trap in North Korea three days after Christmas. 


But on July 21, 1950, the town had been shocked by a closer tragedy, when seventeen-year- 
old Charles Seller lost his right leg in a train accident, just a month after his graduation 
from high school. Many of his schoolmates gathered on the library steps to plan ways of financial 
help. Instead of soliciting funds, they decided to give their time and talent. A few stars were 
born that night. The inspired efforts of these young people to write, produce, and promote 
a show within a month caught the imagination of New Jersey residents. Mayor Donald H. 
Scott bought the first ticket to ‘Talent Time, and Bloomfield gained wide publicity for its 
charitable support. 


There were thirty Bloomfield Boy Scouts who did not attend. They were happy fighting 
sunburn, poison ivy, and rain, in their tents at the National Jamboree at Valley Forge. With 
typical economy of words, Girl Scouts at the new Camp Pinelock on the Delaware River sent 
dutiful postcards to their families. They were too busy making new friendships to record 
their experiences on paper. 


Family trips to visit the scouts were curtailed when all gas stations closed on August 
11, 1950, in an attempt to cnd the price war in the area. It was over by September in time for 
the dedication of the new bookmobile at the public library. As 
Mayor Scott and Miss Janet Melvain, Librarian, posed for The 
Independent Press photographer, they discussed the $6,400 vehicle, 
which was the first municipally-owned bookmobile in the East. 


A young borrower, seven-year-old Eric Svenson, of Church 
Street, discovered some fossils in November, while playing in the 
mud. His father, Andrew Svenson, took the specimens to Upsala 
College where he held a teaching position. After examination by 
experts, the fossils were found to be 300 million-year-old Brachi- 
opods. The lad’s father later became well-known as a writer of 
The eee Hollister series under the pseudonym of Jerry West. 
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The fury of nature is always front page news. On November 30, 1950, before hurricanes 
were graced with ladies’ names, a bad one whipped into the metropolitan area, bringing dis- 
comfort and disaster. A 60-foot elm crashed killing Walter McCormick of 39 LaFrance Avenue 
as he sat in his car, his hands still clutching the wheel. The roots of the aging tree were so 
weakened by water-soaked ground that it lost its grip in the earth and thundered down, 
dragging 500-volt trolley wires with it. Streets were darkened, homes were without heat and 
light. ‘This elm, which had survived leaking gas mains and disease, gave up the struggle in a 
dramatic climax. 


A popular tune of the day, “Enjoy Yourself, It’s Later Than You Think”, seemed to be good 
advice. The cultural life in Bloomfield was nurtured by the Recreation Commission’s musical 
groups. Town talent responded to good direction, and the high school auditorium was filled 
with people who wanted to see and hear it. Mrs. Harry S. Spaeth, Sr., remained as president 
of the Bloomfield Federation of Music for eighteen years. 


The Bloomfield Art League sponsored an Outdoor Show on the Green every year that 
attracted hundreds to the scene. Numbered paintings hung on both sides of a red-slatted snow 
fence in front of the Bloomfield Seminary. Spectators themselves made a colorful picture as 
they thoughtfully judged each one. 


The 21,000 Bloomfield voters who went to the polls on November 9, 1950, noted the 
Democratic gains in the election. This was recognized as the handwriting on the political wall. 


Miss Marie A. Rieper, who started the Bloomfield Blood Donor Service in 1947, was pleased 
to see the appealing picture story in The Independent Press December 14, 1950, which showed 
that you CAN get blood from a stone, a Franklin Stone, that is. This insurance man, of 26 
Davidson Road, was featured in the article which Editor J. Robert King wrote in connection 
with the Essex County Blood Drive for Korea. 


Schering Corporation also made news when it developed a new cortisone drug for eye 
disease treatment, spending nearly $2 million on research, raw materials, and equipment. A 
$270,000 enlargement at the General Electric plant was nearly completed. A survey at this time 
showed that Bloomfield residents were earning more and spending more than the average 
community in the nation. 


On the last day of February, 1951, the draft took thirty-four men, and twenty-three more 
the following March 9. The Korean “action” was perhaps the cause of an increase in new orders 
received at Westinghouse. The 1951 first quarter earnings were the highest in its history. On 
the eve of the tenth anniversary of Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1951, there were seven hundred 
Bloomfielders in uniform at posts all over the world, and the post office was bracing itself for 
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the pre-Christmas rush for overseas mail. During December, Walter Steinmann, Sr., directed 
the door-to-door campaign for blood donors. The army supply was dwindling, and 1,100 pints 
were needed from Bloomfield alone. Steinmann had reason to care. His own son, a future 
mayor, had been given the Purple Heart for wounds received in the Korean action. 


The Second Ward voting Districts in Brookdale were re-arranged in 1952, to equalize the 
population there. The move added two new Districts, 12th and 13th, by slicing the old 4th and 
5th Districts. The presidential election produced some “I Like Ike” buttons early in the year. 
Mayor Scott, up for re-election in Bloomfield, named William Huck, Jr., as chairman of a 
committee to seek a $500,000 grant from the Davella Mills Foundation for a Civic Center. 


The Rajah Company was started in Bloomfield in 1905 by David Mills, manufacturing 75% 
of the spark plugs used by the auto industry in its infancy. The foundation, which Mills set up 
in 1935, got its name by combining Mills’ first name and that of his wife, Mrs. Ella Riggins 
Mills. According to the terms of the foundation, the money he left was to be entirely distributed 
within twenty years. The total value amounted to more than $6,000,000. Many good causes 
in Essex County benefited from this philanthropy. When efforts of the Bloomfield committee 
proved unsuccessful, other ways of financing the Civic Center were investigated. ; 


A nation-wide steel strike slowed down the wheels at General Motors and General Electric. 
No change in the status of bank accounts was reported, however. Harold Brotherhood, in 1952, 
became assistant cashier when the Bloomfield Bank & Trust Company merged with National 
Newark and Essex Banking Company. He was interested in statistics which claimed Bloomfield 
families were spending an average of $970 annually for food. This was a far cry from the $8 a 
week which Mother managed on in 1912. 


On March 30, 1952, the last trolley car left the Montclair barn for the boneyard in Newark. 
Everyone was pleased when the county engineers decided to resurface Bloomfield Avenue. In 
the family car, Father had been struggling over the slippery tracks and cobblestones for years. 
The County announced it would take 350,000 tons of asphalt to cover the trolley tracks. One 
more reminder of other days was slipping from view. 


As early as May, 1952, an office was established here in connection with the construction 
of the proposed 165-mile Garden State Parkway. The path through Bloomfield was reported to 
follow the old Morris Canal. Older people remembered the canal’s contribution to the life of 
the town, and braced themselves for the inevitable changes to come. 


Up on Broad Street, the library Board of Trustees announced that Miss Janet Melvain was 
retiring as director after twenty-eight years. In her place, the board appointed Mrs. Helene 
Scherff Taylor, who had joined the staff in 1924 after her graduation from Skidmore. In rec- 
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ognition of her library public relations work, this slim woman had been awarded an honorary 
degree of Master of Letters. 


Ninety-two percent of the registered voters in Bloomfield turned out in November, 1952, to 
re-elect Mayor Scott. And for the first time in twenty years, the nation had a Republican Presi- 
dent in General Dwight D. Eisenhower. In that same election, a young man by the name of 
John F. Kennedy won a seat in the United States Senate. 


That year Marie A. Rieper gave up her job as state and television chairman of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs to take an office in the Defense Blood program for the 
United States government. And for her service, the Veterans of Foreign Wars honored her as the 
Outstanding Citizen of 1952. 


Town officials were concerned when it was learned that the proposed Garden State Park- 
way would slash local ratables by about three million dollars. The Independent Press sold out 
its scoop edition that listed the four hundred pieces of property to be taken. Other disturbing 
news was the fact that about two thousand union employees at Tung-sol were on strike for 
higher wages. But the thorn in Bloomfield’s side was the $500,000 suit filed by Walter Kidde 
in February, 1953, for water erosion from ‘Toney’s Brook. Nine months later, the town won 
its case through the brilliant defense tactics of Town Attorney Thomas J. Markey. Other 
companies were in the spotlight for dramatic reasons. Lehn & Fink, for so many years a part 
of Bloomfield life, received high government praise for production of a secret anti-tank fuse. 
Schering Corporation, at this time, purchased the Scott & Bowne property of 100,000 square 
feet at 86 Orange Street, in a program of expansion. 


By the end of 1953, one hundred seventeen buildings had been demolished, and sixty- 
six buildings had been moved, to make way for the Parkway. Bulldozers, cranes, and bobbing 
yellow helmets could be seen everywhere. Bloomfield accepted the muddy roads, the snarled 
traffic, and the rat-tat-tat of riveters, as part of this necessary evil. Other construction was 
going on. The beautiful new Oak View School for 395 students was nearly completed, and the 
addition to Demarest School would soon be ready for occupancy. On the drawing table were 
plans for a new field house for Foley Field, designed by young Harry Wenning, a former 
Bloomfield High School student and graduate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He had 
begun the plans as a summer task, but town officials and his professor at M.I.T. had urged 
him to complete the project. These plans were ultimately filed at the high school for future 
reference if and when the need arose. 


The population in 1954 was stirred by additional community improvements and activities. 
The newly-appointed Assistant Library Director, Kenneth F. McPherson, arrived from Brooklyn 
in time for the library’s 30th anniversary. He became an honorary member of the Bloomfield 
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High School Spike Shoe Club, when it was learned that on two occasions he had won the 
Pacific-Northwest Cross Country championship. 


Due to an increase in traffic accidents, Eugene C. Mehrhof, president of the Bloomfield 
Safety Council, launched a safety drive. This is the the oldest volunteer citizen’s organization in 
the town, having started in 1944. The County began improvements in the traffic system in 
Bloomfield Center, and authorized $1,300,000 for construction of a north-south feeder road 
to relieve Broad Street congestion at the Parkway. Two and a quarter miles of town streets were 
vacated because of the Parkway, and several new streets were made which bore the names of 
mayors and notables. Approximately eight acres of the Oakes Pond were filled in, adjacent 
to Foley Field. The continued activity of trucks required caution on the part of drivers, and the 
Safety Council began to see results from its program. 


In October, 1954, Hurricane Hazel blew into the area. But disaster crews were alerted in 
time and there was very little damage. She tore into New England and deposited havoc there, 
instead. 


Early in January of the new year, Dr. Arthur G. Pilch, vice-president of the Board of 
Education, reported that 1,311 children were out of school due to virus infection. He recom- 
mended a decision not to close school, however, saying that it was not serious. 


When the Garden State Parkway was finally opened, construction watchers shifted their 
attention to the Schering Corporation addition on Orange Street. ‘Two hundred eighty-seven 
dwelling units had been added to the Bloomfield scene, and the promise of more activity came 
when it was learned that an architect had been appointed to renovate the public library. 


Two resolutions were introduced in 1955 by Councilman Walter Steinmann, home from 
Korea. One was calculated to get County action on the flood control in Watsessing Park. The 
other was to evaluate duties, salaries, and qualifications of municipal employees. Both resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously. 


Bloomfield had always enjoyed a healthy mixture of old and new ideas. Two newcomers 
moved to Bloomfield in 1955, liked what they saw, and immediately stepped into civic responsi- 
bilities. Mrs. Roy E. Sjogren, a native of Cleveland, came with her husband and four children. 
Mrs. Peter Dorn arrived with her husband and family from Haddon Heights, New Jersey. Both 
women, in 1962, worked long hours as members of the Executive Committee of the sesquicen- 
tennial celebration, organizing and carrying through plans for its success. George Staruch, gen- 
eral manager of MGM, was another newcomer who was contributing ideas and enthusiasm to 
Bloomfield projects. 
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David A. Rappeport, on the other hand, had been born and reared in Bloomfield. This 
knowledgeable lawyer accomplished a major change in the town’s government when he became 
chairman of the Charter Study Commission. No one was surprised when he was given the 
Outstanding Citizen Award in 1955, least of all his wife who was to serve on the Library Board 
of ‘Trustees for several years. ‘They are another example of husband and wife teams who have 
served Bloomfield. 


In 1955, only one of the original elms remained on the Green. The Dutch elm disease, 
which came to New Jersey in 1933, had taken its toll. Birds, long ago, had abandoned the lone 
elm’s scant foliage to nest in the Norway maples. But it still stood in magnificent dignity, in 
spite of a withering, dry May and a record-breaking hot July. 


The library closed for five months in 1956 for extensive renovation at a cost of $97,000. 
The interior was completely done over, and air-conditioning was installed. Borrowers were 
allowed lending privileges at nearby libraries during this inconvenience. 


M. Harold Higgins, president of the Bloomfield Savings Bank, had faith in Bloomfield’s 
future. He authorized the expenditure of one million dollars on a Brookdale Branch and ren- 
ovation of its Bloomfield Center building. This bank is now the largest suburban savings bank 
in the country. 


Fred D. Cranse, Jr., head of the History Department at the high school, was concerned 
with the past, however. He completed in 1957 extensive research on the history of Bloomfield’s 
public school education. This resulted in his important document entitled An Interpretive 
History of Public Education in Bloomfield, New Jersey, 1900 through 1950, widely used by 
schools and libraries. 


On Memorial Day, 1958, a new Civic Center was dedicated in honor of all Bloomfield 
Veterans. The two-story building was erected at the cost of $362,000, where the home of Judge 
Amzi Dood once stood. ‘This brought the first change to the scene around the Green since 1932. 


The building now hums with activity. It is the meeting place for nearly two hundred 
organizations. All are welcome here; but priority is given to veterans, for it was dedicated in 
their honor. 


If you pause in the doorway, you may see two elderly men in the “Oldtimers’ Room”, 
locked in thought over a checkerboard. Their profiles, against the light of the window, seem 
as if chiseled from stone. In another room, Mrs. Sydney G. Jones, chairman of the Decent 
Literature Committee, faces men and women who have left civic, school, church, and home re- 
sponsibilities to discuss influences that affect Bloomfield’s youth. Across the hall, ladies of the 
Major Joseph Bloomfield Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution listen respect- 
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fully as the minutes are read by secretary Mrs. Arthur W. Huntzinger. The pleasant smell of 
coffee lingers on the air. Mrs. Charles A. Sherlock, hostess, counts the attendance and adds 
more cupcakes to the silver dish. 


In the evening, strong voices of the Civic Chorus can hardly be heard outside the sound. 
proof room upstairs. Edward J. Marsh, on duty at the desk, hums softly along with them. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars also meet here. ‘The coveted award they present each year for 
the Outstanding Citizen is announced July 4th after months of careful consideration. 


The person selected in 1958 was Robert L. Marcotte, recently retired as president of the 
Board of Education after serving as a member for ten years. He had worked tirelessly for a 
multi-million dollar school program, which included rehabilitation, improvement, and two new 
buildings. 


George Schwacha, outstanding “‘expressionist’’ painter, has had several exhibits in the Civic 
Center. His paintings of contemporary life have been shown throughout the country. Some are 
in the permanent collection of the Newark and Montclair Museums. Since 1945, he has had an 
artist’s supply shop on Glenwood Avenue, where a regal cat suns herself in the window and ~ 
blinks at customers who enter his door. This outstanding artist, in 1961, was to win the 
Audubon Artists Medal of Honor. 


On April 14, 1959, the library Board of ‘Trustees announced the appointment of Kenneth 
McPherson as library director, following the retirement of Mrs. Helene Scherff Taylor. Mrs. 
Taylor was given a testimonial dinner in May, in honor of her thirty-five years of service. 


That summer, Mrs. Harry V. Spaeth, Sr., the first woman member of the Board of Recrea- 
tion Commission, promoted a series of concerts on the Green by the 40-piece Civic Band. 
Walter Kurkewicz directed. Tasting the luxury of evening freedom, children strayed a little 
distance from their parents to chase fireflies in the creeping shadows; and music hung on the 
air, clean and true. 


Dr. Frank B. Stover came to Bloomfield in 1959, as the new Superintendent of Schools, 
after the retirement of Dr. Henry T. Hollingsworth. Dr. Stover and Edgar S. Stover are no 
relation; yet it is interesting to note that both men became superintendents of the public 
school system. ‘They both contributed a great deal to community life, and Dr. Frank Stover 
continues to serve Bloomfield in many ways. 


One of his imaginative high school students, Dale Peavey, gained wide recognition for his 
suggested title, DRALL, for teen-age drivers, which stood for Drive Right and Live Longer. 
Police Captain G. Robert Nitschke is the originator of this organization which has approx- 
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imately two hundred members. They are proud of the fact that DRALL won the Nationa! 
Safety Award two years in succession. 


Bloomfield has never been free of the sounds of progress. Its spiritual growth has kept pace 
with its increasing population. The new St. Thomas The Apostle Church, which had been 
formed in a tent in 1939, was dedicated on March 26, 1960. And the cornerstone of the new 
sanctuary building of ‘Temple Menorah on Broad Street was laid on Sunday, April 20. Rabbi 
Alan M. Sokobin spoke with emotion as he offered the opening prayer. It had meant a great 
deal to the citizens who established this Reformed Liberal Progressive congregation. 


Spring was late in 1960, and the abandoned General Electric plant was a gloomy sight. No 
footsteps disturbed the snow that lingered there. This property and fourteen adjoining acres 
had stood idle for a year before it was sold later in 1960 for $800,000. Private Brands was one 
of several companies which moved into the shell, creating one thousand new jobs. 


For the first time in a national election, television brought the two presidential can- 
didates into the living room. In November, the choice was made; but it was a close one. 
Richard Nixon lost to John F. Kennedy, who became the youngest Chief Executive ever to be 
elected. Warmed by the fires of youth, he stood hatless and coatless on a chilly day in January, 
1961, while he was sworn in as the 34th President of the United States. 


In Bloomfield, another dramatic story was unfolding—the organization of the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration scheduled for 1962. 


Nearly one hundred organizations, representing schools, churches, commerce, and industry 
received letters from Mayor Walter S. Steinmann early in January, 1961, asking each to name 
a representative to a general committee which would plan Bloomfield’s 150th anniversary. At 
the first meeting it was decided that the mayor appoint a smaller ten-to-fifteen person commit- 
tee which would consider all suggestions, and decide on a format. ‘The plan would then be sub- 
mitted to the general committee for approval. 


This small group included Mrs. Peter Dorn, Herbert A. Fisher, Jr., William M. Litvany, 
Robert L. Marcotte, David A. Rappeport, Edward Rasp, Jr., Morris Rubin, Anthony F. Salva- 
toriello, Donald H. Scott, Mrs. Roy E. Sjogren, George Staruch, and Dr. Frank B. Stover. 


Under the direction of Mr. Salvatoriello, the committee learned of procedures used by 
other towns. It listened ‘to a representative of a professional company which plans, promotes, 
and directs the entire celebration. After considerable discussion, the committee decided that 
Bloomfield was a “Do-it-Yourself” town, and launched into the planning with enthusiasm. 


The first step was to form a corporation. Bloomfield’s 150th Anniversary—1962 was 
chosen as the name that told the whole story simply. ‘The next step was to elect officers for 
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this corporation. Mayor Steinmann’s election as Honorary Chairman was unanimous. Choosing 
a General Chairman for this enormous job was not so easy. A capable, civic-minded person 
was needed; one who would give unselfishly of his time. Harold Brotherhood was chosen, and he 
accepted the challenge,-as he had done many times before when the town needed his services. 


Equally important to the success of the celebration was the selection of Vice-chairman. 
Mrs. Peter Dorn was chosen for this job. As president of the Junior Women’s Club of Bloom- 
field, she had shown the diplomacy and executive ability necessary for any successful project. 


M. Harold Higgins, president of the Bloomfield Savings Bank, was well known for his 
activities in civic affairs. He served as Treasurer. Mrs. Edward Sadowski, a leader in com- 
munity circles, accepted the job as Secretary; and Mrs. W. David McCalmont, the mayor’s 
right hand helper, became Corresponding Secretary. 


The executive board remained the same except for the addition of Mrs. Francis R. Jewkes, 
Councilwoman; and Mr. C. Richard Carlson, Ways and Means Chairman. Herbert A. Fisher, 
Jr., relinquished his place so that he could devote full time to his Historical Committee duties. 


The general outline of the celebration covered special events such as the Kick-Off Dinner, 
a Commemorative Program, a Gala Night Musical Show, Ladies’ Week with a fashion show and 
exhibits, an Antique Auto Show, Family Picnic on the Green, a Parade on Memorial Day, 
and finally a Fireworks Display on July 4th. Things of a permanent nature included the estab- 
lishment of a Museum, Historic Sites Markers, a History Book, a ‘Time Capsule, a Record of the 
songs and sounds of Bloomfield, and a Monument or Memorial from school children. 


The first scheduled event took place in November, 1961, when a Slogan Contest was held 
among all school children, public and parochial. From over six hundred entries, a pre-judging 
committee selected fourteen. The executive board then chose as the winning title, Bloomfield, 


Pride in Its Past, Faith in Its Future, submitted by James Johnston, a seven-year-old Sacred 
Heart pupil. 


Mrs. Molly Eager, commissioned by the board to write an official song for the celebration, 
composed a ballad, Bloomfield, Fair and Free, which reflected the genuine affection she has 
for the town. Another song with a martial flair was the spontaneous contribution of Peter J. 
Antonelli, a grade school teacher. Dr. Frank B. Stover collaborated in the lyrics. 


Everywhere people were talking about the coming events. Eugene C. Mehrhof, president 
of the Bloomfield Safety Council, was pleased about the role that organization played in the 
celebration. ‘They were on hand at all events, preparing and checking safety methods. In Sep- 
tember, the Safety Council was one of the sponsors of the new Bloomfield Volunteer Emer- 
gency Squad. From 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. every night and all day Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, 
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men are on duty as volunteers, with complete first aid equipment and a Cadillac ambulance. 
It is worthy of note that during 1961 only one traffic death occurred in Bloomfield. 


In November, 1961, Cornelius E. Emmons, Jr., affectionately known as “Doc”, was inter- 
ested to hear that the ‘Town Council granted tax exemptions to senior citizens. He was to be- 
come one. His retirement as Bloomfield’s Superintendent of Recreation prompted a testimo- 
nial dinner for him at the Bow and Arrow in West Orange. 


The long-awaited sesquicentennial year finally arrived, and the town threw itself into 
the celebration with enthusiasm. Because all times of dedication should be reverent, the 
official period of celebration was opened by a week of prayer, March 16—24. It was during 
this week, also, that the Kick-off Dinner took place at the North Junior High School gym- 
nasium. Due to the combined efforts of Chairman Ed Uniss and the Lion’s Club, Kiwanis, Op- 
timists, Rotary, and Unico, the affair was a success. Five hundred thirty-eight people attended. 
Following this, a two-hour program headed by Governor Richard J. Hughes saluted the eve 
of Bloomfield’s 150th anniversary. 


Early in the year, Mrs. Dorothea C. Jewkes had gone to the library for research on cos- 
tumes of 1812, so that her dress for the re-enactment of the Charter signing would be authen- 
tic. This scene took place in the Town Council chambers on March 23, 1962. The program 
was written and directed by Mrs. Roy E. Sjogren, and narrated by Mayor Walter S. Steinmann. 
Costumed members of the Council represented those who might have been present in 1812, 
when Governor Joseph Bloomfield signed the charter. Councilman Don A. Cetrulo acted as 
Governor and read the Act of Incorporation in its entirety. he invocation was delivered by 
the Reverend David Newson, of the Watchung Presbyterian Church. Father Bernard Schlegel 
of Sacred Heart Church gave the benediction. Anita Eager Beckwith sang her mother’s ballad, 
Bloomfield, Fair and Free, accompanied by Glenn Hart on the guitar. 


Councilwoman Jewkes was official hostess at a tea in the mayor’s conference room prior 
to this commemorative program. Immediately following it, two bus loads toured Bloomfield’s 
historic sites. Mrs. John O. Ambler, who arranged the tours, acted as guide in one bus. Herbert 
A. Fisher, Jr., conducted the other one. On this day, the first of twenty-six white markers was 
put in front of the historic cannon on the lawn of the municipal building. 


Typical of the wholehearted participation by townspeople was the offer by T. V. Leo, well- 
known Bloomfield builder, to give the wood for these markers at cost price. Fodero Dining Car 
Company cut the markers in a colonial design. ‘The senior high school then primed and painted 
the cut edges, and the vocational school made the posts which were attached to the back. Mrs. 
Rachel Diamond, library exhibit artist, hand-lettered them. ‘They were erected by the town 
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maintenance crew, under the direction of Kenneth F. McPherson, chairman of the Historical 
Committee. 


Mrs. John O. Ambler and Herbert A. Fisher, Jr., assisted by Mrs. Dorothy Johnson of the 
public library, sorted, cataloged, and acknowledged items which had been solicited for the 
museum. ‘Tradition-rich Bloomfield yielded many rare pieces of historic value. The museum 
opened in April at temporary quarters in Bloomfield College. Stanley MacDowell, bending 
over the glass cases, may have enjoyed the day more than others because he was seeing again 
things he had lived with. 


The Industrial Show, which continued for three days, April 12, 13, 14, in the Bloomfield 
College gymnasium, was a big success. Exhibits included pharmaceuticals, phonograph records, 
candy and cars. Mrs. Woodrow LaRowe, chairman of the Sesquicentennial Hospitality Com- 
mittee, had a staff of costumed ladies who mingled with the 20,000 people attending. 


The usual cost of a celebration is about fifty cents per capita. A town of Bloomfield’s size, 
52,000, would normally spend $26,000. The budget for Bloomfield’s program was about 
$21,000. C. Richard Carlson and Robert S. Ware were co-chairmen of a Ways and Means 
Committee which supplemented this amount by promoting the sale of souvenir items, such 
as IT shirts, ash trays and plates, stamped with the town seal. Bumper strips for cars not only 
brought in additional revenue, but helped to publicize the anniversary. Advertisements for the 
Souvenir Booklet were welcomed from a dollar Booster ad to the cover ads which ran into 
the thousands. 


Excellent newspaper coverage was given by William M. Litvany throughout the year, and 
members of the Executive Committee set up a speakers’ bureau which was used by clubs and 
organizations. Each school honored the town’s birthday in story and song. A syllabus on the 
history and development of Bloomfield, prepared by Dr. Fred D. Cranse, Jr., and Dr. Franklin 
C. Alliston, was invaluable help to teachers, librarians, and students of history, in preparing 
special programs. 


After thirty years of delighting Bloomfield audiences, Walter Kurkewicz conducted his 
last program at the anniversary concert in May. Many remembered when his music had given 
inspiration during Bloomfield’s lean years of the depression. ‘Their appreciation was shown 
by the prolonged applause. 


Meanwhile, rehearsals were going on at the South Junior High School for The Bloom- 
field Story, written by Andrew Svenson, produced by Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Warren, and 
directed by Richard Stuart Flusser of New York. This production, with a cast of seventy-five, 
was whipped to perfection by May 17, the opening night, and ran for three nights. 
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Strangers in town knew that something was up when they saw the flag and pole decorations 
all over town. Daniel Sprang and his committee arranged to have them in place by the middle 
of May, and the town was in a party mood by the time May 30th arrived. The Memorial 
Day Parade included elaborate floats and seventeen bands. The principal speaker on the 
reviewing stand was Judge Alexander P. Waugh of the New Jersey Superior Court. 


Following this, a Time Capsule was planted in the lawn of the high school. The collec- 
tion of items for this sleeping salute will be opened on May 30, in the year 2012, the town’s 
200th anniversary. hese were prepared by the high school Student Council and presented by 
Miss Mary Bringewatt, president. A “Twist” dance record, and records of high school 
activities, were included. How many high school students will return to witness this in the 
year 2012? 


On Sunday, June 10, veiled ladies and gloved gentlemen assembled in the Watsessing 
section, and were met there by Sydney G. Jones, chairman of the antique auto parade. The 
sun was equal to the occasion, and lingered with blinding brilliance on the polished brass. 
With a noisy sputter, the cars were off, chugging their way to Brookdale. The hard macadam 
road yielded no billowing cloud of dust, but the picture looked authentic, and the crowd 
roared “Get a Horse!” ‘The cars picked up a comfortable pace, ignoring the 25-mile speed limit. 
Riding in a beautiful, white, one-cylinder Cadillac was Mayor Walter S. Steinmann, and his 
two children, Walter, Jr., and Ellen. The day will come when these two young people will look 
back on this event and remember its importance. 


The women of Bloomfield were enjoying the year. ‘Trunks, trapped by the cobwebs of time, 
were searched for costumes to wear. For many, the highlight of the year was “One Hundred and 
Fifty Years of Fashion”, which was presented in the North Junior High School auditorium on 
June 12. For weeks, authentic costumes had been accumulating at the home of Mrs. C. Victor 
Bleecker, who coordinated these for the Women’s Club and the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. The Brookdale Women’s Club, under the leadership of Mrs. Edward Steele, had 
done careful research for their gowns which they made. The Junior Women’s Club of Bloom- 
field helped with the modelling. The script, prepared and directed by Mrs. Woodrow LaRowe 
and Mrs. Roy E. Sjogren, was narrated by Mrs. Bernard Scheffer. 


As the curtain went up, the chatter in the audience died down. Walking with dignity 
and grace, a party smile on her face, each lady made a picture. The rich color and texture 
of material was picked up by the spotlight in this dramatic presentation. ‘The years slipped 
back, and there were those who remembered. 


Harold Brotherhood, executive chairman, was pleased at the way things were going. The 
Hospitality Committee, made up of 200 volunteer women from fifteen organizations, was 
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receiving many inquiries. They gave information service in the Anniversary Headquarters 
located in the Veterans’ Lounge of the Civic Center. 


The final tribute to Bloomfield’s 150th anniversary is perhaps the most dramatic. It is the 
armillary sundial, purchased by the nickel and dime contributions of public and parochia} 
school children, and subsidized by home and school associations, civic and fraternal organi- 
zations, and the elementary teachers’ associations. Mrs. Walter Marshall, chairman of this 
committee, contacted Kenneth Lynch, who had a forge in Wilton, Connecticut, asking the 
prices on an armillary. She learned, to her amazement, that this gentleman was at one time an 
apprentice to Edward F. O’Neil, Bloomfield blacksmith, mentioned earlier in this history. 


She drove to Wilton with Dr. Frank B. Stover, Mrs. Frank Galioto, and Mrs. Roy E. 
Sjogren. They toured the cluster of buildings, which included a show room and forge. They 
listened to the barrel-chested Mr. Lynch, and came away convinced that the armillary would 
represent a handsome gift to Bloomfield. Because of the pull of early memories, Mr. Lynch 
gave the armillary at cost. T. V. Leo and Sons, of 17 James Street, built without profit the 
foundation between the library and the Civic Genter. Dr. O. Richard Nagy, principal of the 
North Junior High School, supervised the planting of evergreens as a suitable background. 


The year of celebration will live in the memory of all. Bloomfield had a rare opportunity 
to demonstrate its pride in the past. Events of the year were organized and supervised with 
intelligence and good taste. 


But let’s not lose sight of other events that occured in 1962. Without exception, the biggest 
Bloomfield news was the election of Ralph G. Conte, the first Democratic mayor in the 
history of the town. 


Banks and industry were also in the news. Bloomfield’s National Newark & Essex Bank 
gained international recognition in March, 1962, when a plane load of bankers from parts 
of the United States, Canada, and England, arrived to watch a demonstration of electronically 
sorted checks by magnetic ink numbers. Harold Brotherhood, assistant vice president, reported 
that five million checks were sorted in three months. This was the first bank in the United 
States to have complete data processing. 


William M. Litvany, the president-elect of the Chamber of Commerce, knew that approxi- 
mately one hundred twelve industries sprawled within Bloomfield’s elongated limits. He was 
also aware that Bloomfield, in 1962, had the second highest industrial ratables in Essex County. 
Expansion, development, growth, were words often spoken at the Friday Chamber of Com- 
merce lunches. 
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Schering Corporation had broken ground in the fall of 1962 for a new Pharmaceutical 
Research and Development laboratory. This four-story building will cost $1,475,000, having a 
brick exterior and structural tile interior, with complete air-conditioning. MGM, which has 
been in Bloomfield since 1947, presses approximately 25 million records a year. It is the only 
plant in the country with metal masters from which records are produced throughout the 
world. A new one-story, air-conditioned administration building was added to the Scientific 
Glass Apparatus Company at 735 Broad Street. 


According to the figures issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost of living is now 
at an all-time high. Yet families in Bloomfield are relatively better off than before, and pur- 
chasing power is high. 


On the national scene, John Glenn, astronaut, was the first American to go into orbit 
on February 20, 1962. As a nation huddled near radio and television in suspense, he success- 
fully circled the earth three times, witnessing four sunsets in four hours and fifty-six minutes. 
His impulsive comment, “It was quite a day!” brought a lump of emotion to many throats. 


Other astronauts followed later in the year. On October 3, Walter M. Shirra, Jr., of 
Oradell, New Jersey, orbited the earth six times in nine hours, thirteen minutes. 


At this time, the Premier of the Soviet Union, sixty-eight-year-old Nikita $. Khrushchev, 
was secretly planning the transportation of weapons to bases in Cuba. Fidel Castro, who had 
celebrated his fourth year as head of the Cuban government, had been successful in wooing 
Khrushchev’s interest and support. President Kennedy was now facing his gravest problem 
since gaining office. He immediately created a quarantine of Cuba and demanded removal 
of the weapons. Russian cargo ships, bound for Cuba, turned back. And the world breathed 
a little easier; however, the United States continues its reconnaissance of key areas. 


Readers, hungry for news, were denied printed food for thought when the crippling 
newspaper strike stopped all New York papers on December 7. News was fed over radio and 
television stations in capsule form, and the Newark Evening News enjoyed increased circula- 
tion during the one hundred fourteen days before a settlement was eventually reached. 


In Washington, D. C., Congress was having its longest session in thirteen years, sifting 
controversial subjects such as medi-care, and tax reductions. ‘The world lost one of the great 
writers of the twentieth century upon the death of Ernest Hemingway in 1962. His contem- 
porary, John Steinbeck, won the Nobel Prize for Literature. But, for the first time since 
1932, no Peace Prize was given, due to the unstable condition of the world, and nations 
blushed briefly in shame. 
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Less. important events often color one’s memories, bringing depth and feeling to the 
fabric of life. It was no surprise when the New York Yankees won the World Series again in 
October, 1962. The fuchsia-colored four-cent stamp was still enough postage on letters, but 
that would soon be a nostalgic memory. The Twist was the name of a new dance craze, done to 
the sound of tortured music. Young girls camouflaged their natural beauty with Cleopatra 
make-up and teased hair. And parents in 1962 were still asking the question that is never 
answered: “What is the world coming to?’ 


As the town’s sesquicentennial year comes to a close, let’s look at Bloomfield with eyes 
that really see. It has been cut by separations, sliced by the Morris Canal, gouged by the 
Garden State Parkway. But the pangs of growth have eased. We have paid the price of progress 
by the loss of many old landmarks. The Inclined Plane, designed by Deacon Ephraim Morris, 
now lies under the asphalt of the new Parkway, one of the best engineered roads in the East. 
The fifteen-story Troy ‘Towers, which rises up out of the early morning mist at Watsessing 
Park, is typically twentieth century. Looking around, one sees that television antennae have 
replaced the weathervanes. Barns are disappearing from the scene, but some of the old homes 
still stand. 


The pre-Revolutionary Davis house has withstood the force of the twentieth century so 
far. Since 1951, it has been a tea room called Franklin Arms. One can sit near the fireplace 
where the township charter was signed in 1812, and look through the windows to what used 
to be the “Old Road to Newark”. Instead of the occasional horse and rider approaching in a 
swirl of dust, one sees fast shiny cars. Across the street, the stone Baptist Church, built in 
1911, shows its petal pink doors which are stabbed by bold wrought iron hinges. 


Things we never noticed before take on importance. Each blade of grass is razor sharp. 
The soft puff of a cloud rests feather-light on top of the Sacred Heart steeple. On the Green, 
the elms so lovingly planted by Zophar Baldwin Dodd in 1827 are gone. But there are other 
citizens even now who treasure the beauty of the Green. Seventeen dogwood trees, representing 
Bloomfield’s seventeen schools, have been planted there by children. And Miss Britt Wretman, 
on the way to her library job, watches with secret pride the growth of two Japanese cherry trees 
she put in that hallowed ground. 


One last look now, before we step into 1963. Once there, we can never return except 
in memory. Let’s pause at the Old First Church where we started. It stands in simple dignity, 
opening wide its doors that were designed by architect Samuel Ward. If this early settler appeared 
now and scooped up a handful of earth, would he find it still fertile? He would see, as he did 
in 1812, the familiar four-story Seibert Hall which survives each generation. 
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He would find that descendants of the early settlers are still in Bloomfield. Jacob Zim- 
merer, Jr., the young painted Indian in the 1912 parade, walks slower now, but there is 
still vigor in his voice. Samuel Ward would have approved of historians Dr. Fred D. Cranse, 
Jr., and Herbert A. Fisher, Jr. By their careful research and thoughtful writing, they have con- 
tributed valuable documents of history, and have brought a greater love and understanding 
of those early settlers. 


Samuel Ward would also have enjoyed watching ninety-one-year-old Addison Roubaud 
relate stories to little Colleen Cass at 177 Liberty Street. The old and the very young are always 
on safe ground in the world of make-believe. 


The architect’s prophecy has now been fulfilled. Bloomfield has grown. 


As we linger on the threshold of 1963, each minute slips into history to be recorded by 
future generations. ‘The mercury hovers at 11 degrees, but Bloomfield is warm with memories. 
Under the thin crust of sophistication, the heart of Bloomfield beats more quickly now, but 
the struggles of the early settlers will not be forgotten. Bloomfield’s heritage will be kept in 
trust as a gift for the generations who are yet to come. Its beauty belongs to those who choose 
to see it, to those who have faith in its future. 
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GLOSSARY 


Settlements: 

Woodside 

Franklin 

Cranetown* or Speertown 
West Bloomfield 

Horse Neck 

Paulus or Powles Hook 
Acquackanock 

Second River 


Roads: 

Speertown Road 

Old Road to Newark 

Road to Watsesson Dock 
Newtown Road 
Newark-Pompton ‘Turnpike 
Samuel Ward’s Lane 


*Cranetown became West Bloomfield in 1812 


North Newark and Forest Hill Section of Newark 


Nutley 

Upper Montclair 
Montclair 
Caldwell 

Jersey City 
Passaic 

Belleville 


Valley Road 
Franklin Street 
Montgomery Street 
Belleville Avenue 
Bloomfield Avenue 
Washington Street 
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CATE NeD AGRO Eos aN aie 


1961 


MARCH 16 — First organization meeting: committee of 
100 plus to plan celebration, Council Chambers. 


OCTOBER 31 — Reception and official opening of Head- 
quarters at Civic Center. 


1962 


JANUARY 2-— Slogan Contest Awards at Town Council 
Meeting. 


JANUARY 3 -— Office at Civic Center opened and staffed, 
6 days a week. 


MARCH 10- 17 - 24 — Car Bumper Strip Drive (all Bloom- 
field Boy Scouts and Gas Stations cooperating) . 


MARCH 16 - 24 — Week of Prayer and Thanksgiving in all 
Bloomfield houses of worship. 


MARCH 22 — “Kick-Off” Dinner at North Junior High 
School sponsored by Kiwanis, Lions, Optimists, 
Unico and Rotary Clubs. 


MARCH 23— Township of Bloomfield established by 
Charter in 1812. Reception and Tea, Commemora- 
tive Program, Historic tour. Girl Scouts assisting. 


MARCH 23 — First 
Cannon. 


Historic Sites Marker erected at 


APRIL — Museum Opening, Bloomfield College. 


APRIL 12 -13-14— Bloomfield Manufacturers Industrial 
Show at Bloomfield College. 


78 


MAY 3-4-5—Sesquicentennial Merchant Sales Days, 
Girl Scouts in costume assisting 150th Anniversary 


Committee. 

MAY 10—Town’s decorations put up to remain through 
July 4. 

MAY 17-18-19—‘‘The Bloomfield Story” A_ historical 


musical revue written by Andrew Svenson, and di- 
rected by Richard Stuart Flusser, produced by Mr. 

» and Mrs. Edmund Warren at South Junior High 
School. 


MAY 30—9:00 a.m. Special Services at Old First Pres- 
byterian Church, Sacred Heart Church, and Temple 
B’Nai Zion. 

10 a.m. Memorial Day Parade. 

Planting of Time Capsule by Senior High School 
Student Council. 

Reception at Civic Center for distinguished guests 
attending parade. 


JUNE 10 — Antique Car Parade through the Town, | p.m. 
—6 p.m. assisted by DRALL Club members. Tro- 
phies and plaques presented at Brookdale Park. 


JUNE 11 — Cooking Contest and Exhibit of Dolls and 
Plants at Civic Center 1:30 p.m. 


JUNE 12—“One Hundred Fifty Years of Fashion” at 
North Junior High School supervised by Brookdale 
Women’s Club, Daughters of American Revolution, 
Junior Women’s Club, and Woman’s Club. 


JUNE 16 — Family Picnic on the Green 12:30. 


JULY 4-— Fireworks at Foley Field. Outstanding Citizen 
Award 7:30 p.m. 


1962 


CrASEIN DyAv Re OF CE VoERIN eS 


School Participation 


FEBRUARY 2-3—Sacred Heart Parish dedicated 
Bloomfield’s 150th Anniversary. 


to 


FEBRUARY 22 — Sacred Heart School and St. Valentine 
School celebration programs, part 1. 


MARCH 1 - 31 — Library display of color posters of ladies 
in costume, also photograph exhibit of old Bloom- 
field, and Sesquicentennial Bookmarks for distribu- 
tion. 


MARCH 20 — Fairview School celebration program, 
7:30 p.m. 


MARCH 23 — Bloomfield Senior High School celebration 
program, 8:00 p.m. 


MARCH 26 - 27 — St. Thomas School celebration program. 
MARCH 30 — St. Valentine School celebration, part 2. 


APRIL 10 — Berkeley School celebration program, 
7:30 p.m. 


APRIL 13—St. Valentine’s School celebration program, 
part 3. 


APRIL 13— Bloomfield Senior High Choral celebration 
program, 8:00 p.m. 


APRIL 13 — Watsessing School celebration program, 
7:30 p.m. 


APRIL 17—South Junior High School celebration pro, 


gram, 8:00 p.m. 


APRIL 17 — Forest Glen School celebration program, 
8:00 p.m. 


MAY 2 — Franklin School celebration program, 8:00 p.m. 
MAY 9 — Demarest School celebration program, 7:45 p.m. 


He) 


MAY 9—George Morris School 


8:00 p.m. 


celebration program, 


MAY 16 — Brookside School celebration program, 8:00 p.m. 


MAY 16—North Junior High School celebration program, 
8:00 p.m. 


MAY 17 — Brookdale School celebration program, 
8:30 p.m. 


MAY 19 - 20 — Boy Scout Camporee, Brookdale Park. 

MAY 23 — Carteret School celebration program, 8:15 p.m. 
MAY 24 — Oakview School celebration program, 8:15 p.m. 
MAY 29 — Sacred Heart School celebration program, part 2. 


MAY 29—St. Valentine’s School celebration program, 
part 4. 


JUNE 14—Sacred Heart 
part 3. 


School celebration program, 


JUNE 14—St. Valentine’s School celebration program, 
part 5. 


OCTOBER 12 — Sacred Heart School celebration program, 
part 4. 


NOVEMBER 11 — Sacred Heart School celebration pro- 
gram, part 5. 


DECEMBER 7 -— Sacred Heart School celebration pro- 
gram, part 6. 


1963 


APRIL 26—Armillary dedication—gift of school children 
to town. 


TOWN OFFICIALS 





Mayor Steinmann 


Mrs. John O. Ambler 
Samuel T. Allen 
Robert Bell, Jr. 
Robert Bender 

R. Kenneth Benjamin 
Vincent J. Biunno 

C. Victor Bleecker 
Mrs. C. Victor Bleecker 
Roger Boardman 

Mrs. Clark Bremseth 
G. Brokaw 

Harold Brotherhoed 
Charles Buckholz 

Mrs. Frank Buttitta 
Raymond Carew 
Joseph G. Carroll 

Saul Chavkin 

Rev. Waldron L. Coon 
John Richard Cooney 
Barry W. Crelin 

Mrs. George Cueman 
Bishop Walter W. Curtis 
Robert Debold 

Mrs. Peter Dorn 
Arthur Dunn 

W. W. Eakley 

E. A. Emmons, Jr. 


C. RICHARD CARLSON 
Mrs. FRANCIS R. JEWKES 
WILLIAM M. LITVANY 
ROBERT L. MARCOTTE 
Davip A. RAPPEPORT 
EDWARD Rasp, JR. 


Mayor—WaALTER S. STEINMANN 


W. SCHROEDER, RALPH G. CONTE 


BLOOMFIELD’S 150th ANNIVERSARY—1962 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Mayor WALTER S. STEINMANN, Honorary Chairman 


M. Haro.p Hiceins, Treasurer 


Mrs. Epwarp A. SADOwSsKI, Secretary 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Rabbi Nathan Fish 
Herbert A. Fisher, Jr. 
‘Theodore Foley 
John E. Fox 

William H. Geyer 
John A. Gibson 

Mrs. Joseph Greene 
Patrick J. Hanifin 
Bayless Harrison 
Mrs. B. Heflin 

M. Harold Higgins 
‘Theodore C. Hock 
Mrs. David Hovell 
Mrs. Doris Jones 
Kenneth M. Jones 
Sydney G. Jones 

Mrs. Sydney G. Jones 
Mrs. David A. Johnson 
J. Cory Johnson 
Harold L. Kaplan 
John F. Kearney 
Mrs. Paul Kohlman 
Mrs. John Kuntza 
Diran A. Kurk 
Samuel La Monica 
Frank Leo 

Abraham Lipton 


Samuel Lipton 
William M. Litvany 
Richard Lynch 
Alfred Mackler 
Stanley D. MacDowell 
Robert L. Marcotte 
Lincoln McCroddan 
Eugene Mehrhof 
Charles Moreau 
Kenneth F. McPherson 
Louis Newman 
James N. Noble 

Mrs. David Oakes 
Carmine Oliveto 
Daniel Peck 

Henry Petite 

Joseph P. Piscopo 
Arthur I. Porter 
A.R. Post 

Arthur J. Raab 
David Rappeport 
Edward Rasp, Jr. 
Miss Marie A. Rieper 
Addison Roubaud 
Morris Rubin 

Frank Russell 

Harry Russell 


deine 


Councilmen—JosEPH V. RUSSOMAN, DoROTHEA C. JEWKES, 


Don CETRULO, ARTHUR L. SCHMIDT, RAYMOND 


HAROLD BROTHERHOOD, General Chairman 


Mrs. PETER Dorn, Vice-General Chairman 


Mrs. W. Davip McCaLMont, Corresponding Secretary 


Morris RUBIN 
DONALD H. Scotr 
Mrs. Roy E. SJOGREN 
GEORGE STARUCH 

Dr. FRANK B. STOVER 
ANTHONY F. SALVATORIELLO, Ex-officio 


Mrs. E. A. Sadowski 
Anthony F. Salvatoriello 
Henry K. Saunders 
Rev. Bernard Schlegel 
Ralph Schneider 
Sidney Schneider 

Dr. Carl Schopfer 
Donald H. Scott 

Mrs. Richard Shapiro 
Mrs. Roy Sjogren 
Mrs. Jack Smoger - 
Mrs. Harry Spaeth 
George Staruch 

Mrs. Beatrice Stiles 
Sidney Stobbs 

Miss Mildred F. Stone 
Edgar S. Stover 

Dr. Frank B. Stover 
Mrs. Helene Taylor 
Henrik Tvedt 

Mrs. Edith Weber 
George B. Welle 

Miss Kay Wilson 
Mrs. Walter Wodka 
George Zimmer 





150 Years of Fashion. (Left to right) back row: Mrs. 
Edward Steele, Mrs. Charles J. Kopriva, Mrs. Roy E. 
Sjogren, Mrs. John O. Ambler, Mrs. Peter Dorn. 
Front row: Mrs. Woodrow LaRowe and Mrs. William 
Struble. 


Re-enactment of signing of charter in 1812. (From 
left to right) Councilmen Arthur L. Schmidt, Ralph 
G. Conte, Joseph V. Russoman, Don Cetrulo, Town 
Clerk H. Joseph North, Councilmen Raymond Schroe- 
der, and Mrs. Dorothea C. Jewkes. 


Opening of Museum. (From left to right) Mrs. Helene 
Scherff Taylor, Dr. Frank B. Stover, Herbert A. Fisher, 
Jr., Mrs. Sallie Sherlock, Miss Mildred Stone, Kenneth 
McPherson, Mrs. John O. Ambler, Dr. Fred D. Cranse, 
Jr., Raymond Schroeder, Harold Brotherhood, Mayor 
Steinmann, J. Cory Johnson, James Hampton, and 
Samuel Mendlesohn. 


Rehearsal of the Bloomfield Story. George Staruch and 
Anthony F. Salvatoriello, acting as officials of the 
Morris Canal, greeting some townspeople. 








Winners of the Slogan Contest. Shown with Mayor 
Walter S. Steinmann are (from left to right) Claire 
Anne Spychala, third prize; Barbara Godleski, second 
prize; and James R. Johnston, first prize. 


Kick-Off Dinner. Some of the 583 townspeople pic- 


tured in North Junior High School gymnasium. 





These are some of the many committee chairmen who are co-ordinating 
the many activities of the celebration. Seated from left to right: Mrs. Harry 
E. Spaeth, music; Mrs. Edmund G. Warren, Gala Night Celebration; Mrs. 
Molly Eager, Author, “Bloomfield Fair and Free” song; Mrs. Carol LaRowe, 
hospitality. Standing: David McCalmont, Memorial Day program; Dr. James 
J. Emerson, Ministerial Association; Jeffrey Ellis, Budget; Rev. Bernard C. 
Schlegel, Catholic Churches; Charles A. Venner, Recreational and Youth 
activities; Herbert Fisher, Historian and Author; Robert S. Ware, Co- 
chairman, Ways and Means; Edmund G. Warren, Gala Night Celebration. 


Dignitaries at the “Kick-Off” Dinner on March 22, 
1962, included, from left to right, Harold Brother- 
hood, general chairman of Celebration, Congressman 
Peter W. Roino, Jr., Governor Richard J. Hughes and 
Mayor Walter S. Steinmann. 





Industrial Show. Some of the 18 booths showing the Float in Memorial Day Parade. Better Human Rela- 
products of Bloomfield. Held in the Bloomfield Col- tions Council. 
lege gymnasium. 





Members of the Executive Committee of the Celebration include, front row: Mrs. Roy Sjogren, Mrs. W. David McCalmont, Mrs. Peter Dorn, 
Harold Brotherhood, Mrs. Dorothea J. Jewkes, Mrs. Edward A. Sadowski; standing: C. Richard Carlson, Edward Rasp, Jr., George Staruch, 
Robert L. Marcotte, Morris Rubin, Mayor Walter S. Steinmann, David A. Rappeport, Dr. Frank B. Stover, Donald H. Scott, William M. 
Litvany and M. Harold Higgins. 


Credits for the Recording of the songs for 
BLOOMFIELD’S 150TH ANNIVERSARY—1962 
BLOOMFIELD, FAIR AND FREE 
(Official song of the Celebration) 
Words and Music by Molly Eager 
Sung by Susan Eager Muller ‘ 


Accompanied by the Bloomfield Symphony Orchestra, Conducted by Louis Sutera 
Orchestral arrangement by Walter Kurkewicz and Louis Sutera 


OLE Pools ad 
BLOOMFIELD, U.S.A. 
(School marching song) 
Music by Peter Antonelli 
Words by Peter Antonelli and Dr. Frank B. Stover 


Sung by a portion of the Bloomfield High School Chorus 
Directed by Ralph Diller 


Accompanied by the Bloomfield High School Band 
Conducted by William Workinger 


Arrangement for Band and Chorus by William Nicely 

Recordings by Ed Rasp, Jr. 

Liaison, Raymond Hartman and Mrs. Roy Sjogren 
MEL Baier A JEAN 

Credits for 
SOUNDS OF BLOOMFIELD 

Written, directed and recorded by Ed Rasp, Jr. 

Narrated by Bill Kirby 

Master recording by CREATIVE PRODUCTIONS, ORANGE, N. J. 
pala paer dbo Aeclal alll 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

George Packard, Bloomfield Camera Club 


Charles S. Nankivell, South Junior High School teaching staff, and his assistants 
Eugene Fornarotto, Joseph Wysowaty, and Robert Feltey 


Lincoln Papalia 
Thomas Kenyon 
Ying Fung, Cedar Grove High School Librarian 


Cover photograph of the armillary, a gift of Bloomfield school children, was 
taken by Ying Fung 
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